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The American Architect and the American 
Public 


The Case of the McKinley Monument 


The American architect surely has 
the right to charge American public 
opinion with the commission of a pal- 
pable and striking injustice. All mod- 
ern American artists suffer somewhat 
from lack of appreciation ; but the archi- 
tect suffers from more than a want of 
appreciation; he suffers from a 
wrong. His name is in the minds of 
the people rarely identified with his 
work. His professional brethren and a 
few thousand acquaintances and clients 
are in a position to attribute the most 
important modern American buildings 
to their responsible designers. ‘The vast 
mass of business and professional men 
are in no such position. They no more 
associate a building with its architect 
than they associate a particular suit of 
clothes on the back of a friend with a 
particular tailor. The fact that a cer- 
tain architect designed your building 
may be of some interest to you, just as 
it is of interest to you that your haber- 
dasher and plumber are competent and 
honest, but it is not supposed to inter- 
est anyone else, unless such a person 
happens to need a new haberdasher. In- 
deed the architect is in a worse position 
in this respect than are many trades- 
men, because the latter are permitted to 
advertise their connection with a good 
article or piece of work, whereas the 
former, as a professional man, is denied 


org 
gross 


this privilege. No matter how much 
people gaze at his buildings they rarely 
think of them as the work of a man or 
a firm, and the poor designer is not 
even permitted to scratch his name on 
some corner-stone, so that he who 
searches may find. 

As already intimated, this particular 
grievance of the architect must be care- 
fully distinguished from the lack of ap- 
preciation which is visited upon artists 
in general. The painter, the sculptor 
and the man of letters may not obtain 
the reputation or the recognition to 
which they are entitled, but the appre- 
ciation they receive is within its limits 
genuine and emphatic. Any painting 
which is distinguished at all, is distin- 
guished even by the vulgar, as the work 
of a particular man; and its perpetrator 
is allowed to scrawl his name on the 
canvas. A sculptor also can declare on 
some part of his bronze or marble that 
he did it, and the popular recognition 
that a certain statue has been committed 
by a certain man is much more general 
than it is in the case of the architect. 
As to the playwright, the size of the let- 
ters upon which his name appears on 
the bill-boards may compare to the size 
of the letters in which the names of the 
managers and the star are printed very 
much as the Parkhurst Church will com- 
pare to the tower of the Metropolitan 
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Building; but small as is the lettering, 
it may still be read. ‘The architect alone 
neither signs his work nor has his name 
written upon it by the persistent curiosity 
of public opinion. 

Of course there can be no doubt that 
the general popular interest in archi- 
tecture has largely increased during the 
past fifteen years; and there can be no 
doubt, also, that the architects, individu- 
ally, have received a share of this aug- 
mentation of popular interest. But they 
have not received anything like a full 
share; and, perhaps, the best indication 
of this fact can be found in the way 
they are treated by the popular periodi- 
cals. The rise and spread of illustrated 
journalism has created an enormous de- 
mand, particularly on the part of Sun- 
day supplements and the like, for pic- 
tures of all kinds; and among these pic- 
tures many photographs appear of con- 
temporary residences, hotels, sky-scrap- 
ers and other buildings likely to pro- 
voke popular interest. In the accounts 
of these buildings the names of the 
architects rarely appear. Sometimes at 
the end of the article the announcement 
will be made that the building cost $5,- 
000,000, that its builder was the Celestial 
Contracting Co., that its decorator was 
Henry Blumenpohl, and its architects 
Messrs. Fish & Fish; but the architect 
does not bulk any more conspicuously 
in the account of the building than does 
the plumber. In the great majority of 
cases his name is not mentioned at all; 
and this practice is followed not merely 
by daily newspapers, but by periodicals, 
such as Collier’s, who ought to have a 
better understanding of the injustice of 


such an omission. That journal recently. 


contained a page full of illustrations of 
the large hotels recently constructed in 
New York City; but in none of the leg- 
ends accompanying them did the name 
of the architect appear. 

The attitude of the popular periodi- 
cals towards architecture is of the ut- 
most importance, because they, and they 
alone, are in a position to accustom pub- 
lic opinion to associate the name of a 
conspicuous building with the name of 
its designer. They, and they alone, are 
in a position to convert the architect 





from the position of a tail-ender into 
the position of a head-liner; and they 
can do so by the simple but efficacious 
means of putting his name in the head- 
lines. ‘They are under no compulsion to 
publish the pictures of buildings unless 
their readers are interested therein; but 
if they publish such pictures they should 
do so in a manner which is fair to the 
men who are responsible for their illus- 
trations. They should do the architect 
the same justice that they do the painter, 
the playwright or the musician. A pic- 
ture exhibition or a musical perform- 
ance is reviewed even for the daily jour- 
nals by men who do nothing else—by 
professional critics, who are supposed to 
know their subject and to follow care- 
fully the work of all contemporary per- 
formers. The task of criticism may be 
well or ill done, but at least it is pre- 
sumed to be a serious occupation, which 
deserves the services of an expert. But 
when a new residence or hotel is pub- 
lished, any ignorant reporter is supposed 
to have the information and the judg- 
ment sufficient to describe the building; 
and such a thing as criticism is, of 
course, not even considered. Instead of 
helping to popularize the architect and 
to bring about the association of his 
name with his work, the popular periodi- 
cals lend the influence of their hypnotic 
control over the popular consciousness 
to the perpetuation of the unjust and be- 
nighted popular attitude towards archi- 
tectural work. 

One of the most flagrant instances of 
such injustice done to an architect was 
the treatment received by Mr. H. V. B. 
Magonigle, when the McKinley Memor- 
ial was dedicated. This dedication took 
place in the fall, and the ceremonies were 
attended by a large and representative 
body of spectators. The President of 
the United States delivered the address. 
Accounts of the ceremony, together 
with illustrations of the memorial, were 
published in all the important daily 
journals throughout the country. The 
whole affair was an impressive public 
tribute, evoked by the affection which 
the late Mr. McKinley aroused and by 
the distressing futility of his death at 
the hands of a crazy assassin. The me- 
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morial itself had been paid for largely 
by means of a widespread popular sub- 
scription, and on the day of the dedi- 


cation the eyes of the whole country 
were fastened upon the ceremonies 
which were taking place at Canton, 
Ohio. It would seem as if the man who 


had designed this memorial should have 
received his share of popular attention; 
but so far as one could judge from the 
newspaper reports, his name was scarce- 
ly mentioned. The address of the Pres- 
ident of the United States did not con- 
tain a reference to him and not more 
than a passing reference to his work. 
The newspapers published pictures of 
the monument, but for the most part 
they left the identity of its designer to 
the imagination of their readers. The 
writer examined all the published ac- 
counts of it which he could find, and 
the name of Magonigle appeared in so 
few instances that their influence was 
practically negligible. A man who was 
impressed. by the beauty of the monu- 
ment, and who wished to learn the iden- 
tity of its author, would have had a dif- 
ficult time in unearthing the informa- 
‘tion. Collier’s gave a certain prominence 
to the name af the sculptor of the figure 
of Mr. McKinley, Mr. Niehaus, whose 
share in the effect of the total memor- 
ial, was as one to one hundred; but it 
was silent as to the name of the reallv 
responsible artist. It looked almost as 
if there was a conspiracy on the part 
of the press’ to deny to the architect the 
recognition to which his work had en- 
titled him. 

Of course, there was no such conspir- 
acy. It was ignorance rather than 
malice which prompted this gross piece 
of injustice. The official speakers and 
the representatives of the press, like 
other good Americans, simply were not 
in the habit of associating the name of 
the architect with the enduring architec- 
tural monument; and as that name was 
one which is better known to the lovers 
of good architecture than it is to the 
general public, it did not strike them as 
important. But explain it as you will, 
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the gross injustice remains. The monu- 
ment designed by Mr. Magonigle is a 
noble and impressive piece of public 
architecture. It will not merely perpetu- 
ate the memory of the late Mr. McKin- 
ley, and testify to the affection which he 
aroused among his contemporaries, but 
it will by its simple and sober beauty, 
actually enhance for future Americans 
the lesson of his life and his death. The 
architect has in his memorial added 
something fine and enduring to the in- 
fluence of the dead statesman, and the 
dedicatory ceremonies should have cele- 
brated, not merely the memory of a man 
who had died in the service of his coun- 
try, but also the creation of a work of 
living beauty. The McKinley monu- 
ment is not merely a tomb. It is in its 
way a temple, which will arouse in the 
bosoms of future Americans an aspira- 
tion as well as a memory ; and it is one of 
the very few public memorials of which 
such a statement can be made. If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his address had en- 
larged upon this thought instead of 
pounding with his sledge-hammer upon 
the old anvil of corporate abuses, he 
would have been teaching the public a 
lesson which it needs even more than 
it needs the lesson of reform in respect 
to the public supervision of incorporated 
wealth. No doubt the American people 
really want heroic deeds and noble per- 
sonalities properly perpetuated, but if so, 
they must be prepared to rear memor- 
ials which are worthy of the occasion 


or of the man commemorated; and 
about the poorest preparation they 
can make for such a consummation is 


the flagrant neglect of the men who are 
competent to build such memorials. 
While an artist does not need prizes, he 
does need recognition, sympathy and ap- 
preciation, and it is to be hoped that 
future Americans will testify to the en- 
during beauty of the McKinley Me- 
morial by a contemptuous glance at the 
contemporaries who failed to recognize 
its adequacy to express the principles for 
which it stands and rewarded its de- 
signer with neglect. 
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THE McKINLEY MONUMENT—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT DELIVERING HIS ADDRESS 
AT THE DEDICATION. 
Canton, Ohio. H. Van Buren Magonigle, Architect. 
Charles H. Niehaus, Sculptor. 
(Frem stereograph copyright 1907 by Underwood and Underwood, New York.) 








































“A National Emblem of Liberty 
The Memorial Arch 


In a modern city, especially an Ameri- erty. Let it be a monument of but one 
can city, would it be possible for us to type, that shall be set up in every State in 
point to any one building as the special the Union, and in every large city, in- 
emblem of its historic life, its activities, scribed with the dates and circumstances 
its liberties; as the monumental sign- of their foundation and local glory ; deco- 
board of its chartered rights? In the case rated and surrounded with statues of 
of New York would it be the City Hall their great men. 
or Tammany Hall, Columbia University The Romans did this very thing, and 
or the Stock Exchange? to do it invented the Memorial Arch. 

In our democracy, with its go-as-you- We are like them in our grasp on the 
please development, its casual meeting of practical problems of government, our 
the problems of the day as they arise, love of law, our passion for equality, our 
and its carelessness of posterity, anything ability to combine a _ conservative im- 
of this sort has been more accidental than _ perialism with local liberties. Let us fol- 
deliberately planned. If we can point to low them in adopting the Arch of Lib-. 
the Boston State House, and to Inde- erty. As with them, let the Arch follow 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia, it is not the Flag. We can certainly spare some 
because they were intended to be me- of our surplus to secure permanent rec- 
morial monuments when they were built, ords of our national and civic life. 
but only on account of the great facts Before showing how the Romans 
connected with their subsequent history. carried out this idea, I should say that 
Modern thought, especially with us. this special significance of what is com- 
seems to have had slim use for symbols monly called the triumphal arch of the 
as such, however enthusiastic it mav Romans is a new discovery that I have 
grow over patriotic associations. made. This is not the place to prove it. 

But does it harmonize with the sig- It is but another proof falling finally 
nificance of our history and our passion- into its real place, of the high value set 
ate patriotism that our grandchildren both upon Roman citizenship and upon 
should be obliged to consult musty his- the municipal liberties of each city within 
tories, files of grimy newspapers, or other the Roman domains. We are too apt to 
equally perishable, undignified and un- fancy they were swallowed up in 
official records, if they want to learn Rome’s imperialism. 
about the Charter of Greater New York We must first of all twist ourselves 
or the circumstances of the foundation free from familiar thoughts about the 
and organization of our other great arch. Our artists and our citizens have 
cities? Even worse things might hap- associated it with the memories of dead 
pen. Suppose, for a moment, they heroes and presidents, with Washington 
should happen upon a file of the New and McKinley, with living leaders, like 
York Journal in their search after truth! Dewey, with the countless unnamed vic- 
But that would be another story! tims of our great struggles, as in the 

Lest we forget. With our inroads of Brooklyn Arch. This association with 
foreign millions it is not enough to teach wars and great memories is based on 
school children patriotic songs and to such famous models as the arches in 
give “fake’’ examinations in the Con- Rome itself to Titus, Septimius Severus 
stitution to illiterate grown-up candi- and Constantine, spectacular examples 
dates for citizenship. Let us, then, find of a very small sub-class of apparently 
a remedy: some record, permanent, un- triumphal arches; a mere drop in the 
impeachable, and for all to see; one that bucket compared with the mass oi ex- 
shall be prominent as the Statue of Lib- amples that have no fundamental con- 
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ANTINOE, COLONY ARCH OF HADRIAN. 3 
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ANTINOE (EGYPT)—PLAN OF SQUARE AND CITY ARCH. 
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nection with wars or persons. It is easy 
to see how these particular arches should, 
from their beauty and situation, have 
haunted the imaginations of artists and 
people throughout Europe, and now in 
America. But a few examples will show 
what the arches always really meant to 
the Roman citizen: that they marked the 
right to be free, rather than the tramp 
of the legions. 

When more than a century ago, the 
Emperor Napoleon sent out his famous 
Commission of learned men to study the 
antiquities of Egypt, its members in their 
progress up the Nile came upon a sight 
that puzzled them completely. It was 
the ruins of a large city, thoroughly late 
Greek in style, evidently built in Roman 
times; so classic in a certain late type 
that it seemed as if transported bodily 
from the coast of Asia Minor or of Sy- 
ria to be set down on the banks of the 
Nile, an oasis in the clear and continu- 
ous monotony of Egyptian art, during 
its long life of some five thousand years; 
an almost unbelievable contrast! 

The mystery was solved when it was 
found that this city was Antinoé, built 
by the Emperor Hadrian, in about one 
hundred and thirty A. D., to be the cen- 
tre of Greek and Roman culture in Up- 
per Egypt, as Alexandria was on the 
seaboard. The legend of its foundation 
is poetic. It was named after Hadrian's 
favorite, Antonious, that Bithynian youth 
whose dreamy and placid beauty, some- 
what melancholy in its un-alert perfec- 
tion, was reproduced by all the great 
artists of his day, and is even familiar 
to us in numefous statues, busts, reliefs 
and gems. Around this picturesque fig- 
ure there clustered one of the latest of 
classic legends. To Hadrian, the ardent 
apostle of the revival of Greek culture, 
the rebuilder of Athens, the traveller in 
all lands, and the enquirer into all things, 
there was but one real ideal, and the per- 
fect youth, Antinotss, seemed the ma- 
terial incarnation of its rhythmic beauty. 

When, with Antinous in his train, the 
Emperor passed through Egypt, only re- 
cently a hot-bed of sedition, it was not 
merely a disaffected population that he 
saw. On every side he was oppressed 
by monuments that were the very anti- 
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thesis of Hellenism, creations of an art 
that must have seemed to him not only 
uninspired and material, but often gro- 
tesquely hideous. The countless images 
of animal and bird-headed gods, the same 
whether carved under the Pharaohs con- 
temporary with Abraham or under Cleo- 
patra, seemed in their eternal duration 
to mock the evanescent beauty of the 
Hellenic spirit and its present despairing 
effort of galvanized life. Was it fact or 
fancy that, in the very midst of this 
hightmare, as the imperial procession ad- 
vanced through Upper Egypt along the 
sluggish Nile, Antinotis in an excess of 
passionate melancholy threw himself into 
the stream? This, at least, is one interpre- 
tation of the legend. But Hadrian’s spirit 
turned the suicide into an emblem of 
hope and resurrection, by founding this 
memorial city upon the spot and naming 
it after his favorite, whom he enrolled 
among the gods of Egypt. The French 
archzologists discovered it, hidden in the 
undergrowth. 

Hadrian called Greek artists to build 
it, and peopled it with Neo-Hellenes, as 
they called themselves, Greeks from At- 
tica. Highways were constructed to con- 
nect the new city with the rest of Egypt, 
and everything done to give it material 
prosperity. These aliens in Egypt miss- 
ed none of the accessories to their na- 
tive life and customs. The city was built 
in broad avenues bordered by hundreds 
of high columns. There was a hippo- 
drome for athletic games, a theatre for 
the plays of Greek poets, public baths and 
gymnasia to train the youth, a temple to 
the local hero-god, Antinotis, whose 
statues crowned memorial columns and 
decorated the great square on the banks 
of the Nile. 

It was here that a broad colonnaded 
avenue ended in an arch, which was 
built with greater care than any other 
part of the city. To fully appreciate the 
architect’s plan one must pass through it 
and walk as far as the river bank. Then, 
facing about, one must have had in Had- 
rian’s time, something like the scheme of 
the square of St. Peter’s in Rome, with 
its gigantic colonnades reaching out in 
their curved lines, like huge tentacles, 
on either side of the facade of the church. 
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But at Antinoé the two wings are in 
straight lines, four columns abreast, and 
flank a gigantic triple arch preceded by 
a memorial column on either side. These 
wings reached as far as the river. We 
can fancy that in this beautiful square 
and under these broad shaded colonnades 
the Greek citizens often gathered. It was 
probably their political forum; in the 
shadow of the arch that proclaimed their 
origin and civic rights, and did honor 
to the hero from whom they had their 
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grain fleet did not come in on time from 
the African ports to stock the great gov- 
ernment warehouses. It was one of the 
most masterly achievements of the Em- 
pire that it created here, out of chaos 
and sterility, broad regions of advanced 
culture; and this was made possible by 
those colossal Roman works for stor- 
ing and transmitting water which we 
ought now to study if we want to under- 
stand how to apply such engineering 
feats to our own national problem in the 








GERASA (DJERASH)—THE 


name, as, in their native land, at Patrai, 
the gate of the Market-place was crown- 
ed with a statue of the city demi-god 
and founder. 

Here then, at Antinoé, the architect 
who laid out the city planned the arch as 
its dominant note and symbol. 

Without leaving Africa, but passing 
westward, we enter quite different sur- 
roundings, as militant as those of An- 
tinoé were peaceful. The now sterile 
and sandy regions of North Africa, par- 
titioned among the modern States of Tu- 
nis, Algeria, Tripoli and Morocco, were 
under the Roman Empire even more 
uniquely the granary of the world than 
our Western states are atthepresent time. 
Rome and all Italy starved when the 








COLONY ARCH (SYRIA) 


arid regions of the far West which our 
Government is planning to reclaim. 

For nearly two centuries the Roman 
occupation of Africa, beginning at the 
coast, was pushed steadily southward: 
cities were being continually founded, 
military camps set, and ever advancing 
new lines of frontier watch-towers es- 
tablished to hold the new territory, re- 
claimed both from the desert and the 
nomads. One of the new colonies was 
Thamugadi, whose ruins are now called 
Timgad, in the foot-hills of the great 
range of the Aures mountains of South- 
ern Numidia, beyond which the dreaded 
Moorish raiding tribes were still in un- 
checked possession. Around Timgad 
were grouped other cities, Mascula, Ver- 
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ecunda, Theveste, all built at about the 
same time under the Antonine Emper- 
ors: here, too, was the great permanent 
camp at Lambaesis, which contained the 
army that defended this region that was 
made one of unbounded fertility and de- 
light. 

Timgad, at 3,000 feet above sea level, 
where six highways converged, guarded 
the main pass across the range and 
served also as starting-point for expedi- 
tions against the Moors. The uncover- 
ing of its ruins by the French govern- 
ment is now being completed and has 





by the hands of the Third Legion called 
‘Augusta.’ It was dedicated by the im- 
perial legate Munatius Gallus.” This was 
the official statement as to the time and 
circumstances of the foundation, borne 
aloft by a monument as conspicuous in 
its environment as the Cathedral or 
Town-Hall in a medizval city. Placed 
originally on the city’s boundary line, 
across the main approach, the expansion 
of the population soon left it, on a gentle 
rise, guarding the approaches to the 
Forum. It will always be connected with 
Trajan’s great work in extending and 


























PATARA (LYCIA) CITY ARCH. 


made of it the Pompeii of Africa. The 
city, except that it is in ruins, is now 
practically as it was in the second cen- 
tury, with its forum, basilica, theatre, 
temples, market-halls, gates. Evidently 
it was a considerable centre of culture. 
The most conspicuous and sumptuous 
of its monuments, perhaps the most strik- 
ing of African arches, is the so-called 
“Arch of Trajan,” in reality the memor- 
ial arch of the new colony. Stripped of 
its formulas, the inscription in the attic 
of this arch said: “The Emperor Trajan, 
in his fourth year, founded this colony of 
Thamugadi, called (after his sister) 
‘Marciana,’ and (after him) ‘“Traiana; 


guarding the southern borderland of 
Rome in Africa, evoking a picture of 
tremendously fertile and _ well-directed 
energy. 

If the arch of Antinoé was emblematic 
of Hadrian’s character and reign, the em- 
bodiment of peace without effort and of 
the dreams of a Philhellene; the arch 
at Thamugadi built, like the entire city, 
by the legionary soldiers, is typical of his 
uncle Trajan’s greater and more mascu- 
line energy, conquering by war to rebuild 
by the constructive methods of a peace 
ensured by armed legions. These legions 
during the long years of peace were so 
taken up with the building of cities, 
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roads, bridges, aqueducts and other great 
public works, as to make of the Roman 
armies not the lazy drones that drain the 
vitals of modern European nations, but 
the best instances of creative energies di- 
rected in large bodies for the public 
good—large labor-unions on a purely un- 
selfish basis. 

Leaving Africa for a moment, we will 
pass eastward to the province of Syria, 
bulwark of the empire against the Per- 
sians and Parthians, and inheriting a 
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(ADALIA), ARCH 
civilization and art that 
made her one of Rome’s principal teach- 
ers. At her capital, Antioch, the emper- 
ors Often established their headquarters. 
Yet even here Rome showed that she had 
a mission. On the easternmost border- 
land, reaching out toward the Syro- 
Arabian desert, was a region that had al- 
ways been, even more than it is now, 
under Turkish misrule, a prey to nomad 
tribes, which made any settled civiliza- 
tion impossible, where it had not come 
under the sway of a high-spirited North- 
Arabian dynasty centered in the rocky 


fastness of Petra. 


semi-Hellenic 
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It was also owing to Trajan’s policy 
that the Roman grasp upon this territory 
became firm and final, that it was girdled 
to the East and South with a long line 
of forts to keep the nomads out. Cities 
and villages then sprang up like mush- 
rooms. Their ruins are still keeping 
archeologists busy, for ever since the 
Arabs swept over the country in the sev- 
enth century, it has been largely given 
back again to the dwellers in tents, and 
the land is strewn with dead cities. 





(ASIA MINOR). 


Among these, the one whose ruins are 
the most important, by the side of the 
more spectacular sites of Palmyra and 
Baalbek, is Djerash, the ancient Gerasa, 
which grew up under the early Antonine 
emperors. The city was fairly complete 
in its ruins until the old materials were 
recently put to use by a horde of Kurd- 
ish emigrants sent there by the Turkish 
government. <A race has been going on 
between them and a group of strenuous 
German archeologists, who are excavat- 
ing, measuring and illustrating the build- 
ings before they are destroyed. Inter- 
esting as the ruins in Africa are, certainly 
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these Syrian cities show a higher artistic 
type, the inheritance of centuries. 

To the traveller approaching Gerasa 
from the north, along the main ancient 
highway from Philippopolis, the view of 
the ruins is heralded by an enormous 
gateway spanning the road by the side 
of the circus and naumachia, some four 
hundred yards outside the city gate. Here 
the people came to see the races, the sea- 
fights and other sports. It is a triple 
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plan of picking a single example from 
each main province or group of provinces 
in the Roman Empire, we reach Asia 
Minor. Its cities stand quite alone in 
their pride and glory, with a long his- 
tory of self-government and local tradi- 
tions. Here had been the home of the 
lonians in the beginning of Greece: and 
here Greek art and culture had persisted 
and flourished in the latter days, long 
after Athens and Sparta had been trailed 














AOSTA 


(PIEDMONT), 


archway of enormous size, 82 feet wide, 
but so battered that its height can only 
be guessed at. It stands, I believe, on 
the sacred line dividing the city from the 
country, the line called pomerium. 
Though its dedicatory inscription has 
disappeared with the destruction of its 
attic, the position and isolated majesty 
of the arch shows that it probably re- 
cords the city’s foundation and its pos- 
session of Roman city rights. 

Passing northward and following the 





COLONY 





ARCH OF AUGUSTUS. 

in the dust. Ephesus, Miletus, Rhodes, 
Pergamon and many other cities, that 
were names to conjure with in earlier 
days, still remained leaders, with a swarm 
of others, in commerce, arts and letters, 
gaining a new lease of life under the 
peace-giving shadow of Rome. In con- 
trast to the cities of Africa and Syria, 
they never felt the most distant menace 
of war for centuries, except when rival 
candidates for the imperial throne, like 
Septimius Severus and Niger, made of 
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the country for a brief moment one of 
their battle-grounds. Many of them 
had enjoyed the privilege of making at 
first separate treaties of alliance with 
Rome, when the legions invaded the 
East, and had been called “friends of 
the Roman people.” With Rome’s won- 
derful adaptability she left these Greek 
cities all the liberty compatible with the 
unity of the empire, confident in their 
loyalty. The prosperity that ensued was 
phenomenal. All the old cities seem to 
have been rebuilt on a large scale and the 
ruins now excavated in Asia Minor have 
disclosed far more of the Roman than of 
the Greek period. There may be some 
wrangling among scholars as to the exact 
measure of this municipal freedom and 
as to the respective shares of Rome and 
Hellas in the shaping of the institutions 
of this later Golden Age, but its reality 
stares us obtrusively in the face. 

The city arch that we meet with in the 
ruins of several of these wonderful sites 
sometimes bears an inscription that dis- 
tinctly reflects this flavor of compara- 
tive independence, and connects them 
not with a special emperor to whom they 
owe their privileges—as was the case at 
Thamugadi—but with their local politi- 
cal organism and their own province. At 
Patara, for instance, the wording on the 
arch has this proud simplicity: “The 
People of Patara, metropolis of the Ly- 
cian people.” 

This official proclamation of a city as 
capital or metropolis of a province by 
means of the arch-inscription, is also 
shown by an arch at Nicaea, where the 
inscription sheds an interesting historic 
side-light. For centuries Nicaea and Ni- 
comedia were the two most important 
cities of Bithynia, once a kingdom, now 
a Roman province, and there was bitter 
rivalry between the two as to which 
should have the title of its metropolis. 
For a long period Nicaea remained 
strongly intrenched in imperial favor, 
and when her main arch was built under 
Antoninus Pius, its inscriptions vaunted 
her as the metropolis. But at some later 
time she took the wrong side in a strug- 
gle between imperial rivals—the side 
of the under dog—and the title went 
to Nicomedia which had, quite naturally, 
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taken the opposite side and so obtained 
the necessary “pull.” The humiliation of 
Nicaea was officially recognized by the 
obliteration of the word metropolis in 
the two cases where it occurred on the 
city arch; doubtless done by imperial or- 
der. It must have been a bitter and ever- 
present reminder to the Nicaeans, this 
cut in the marble that means so little to 
us. On the other hand, such gate-arches 
as those of Hadrian at Isaura and Atta- 
leia, give the other side of the political 
life of Asia Minor, that was more im- 
perial and less local in its tendencies; 
arches that were proofs of the personal 
care and liberality of the emperors. 
Passing now westward across the Bos- 
phorous, we leave behind us the spot 
where Constantinople was soon to bloom 
as an expended Byzantium, and to have 
a Colony Arch in the form of its “Golden 
Gate,” which was really the triumphal 


arch par excellence, given to it alone 
among all cities beside Rome. We can 


now take a survey of Europe. In Greece, 
a few cities flourished moderately under 
Rome, and of these none more than Co- 
rinth, whose Colony Arch has been re- 
cently excavated by our American 
School: too little remains of it to give 
us any proof of its artistic merit. That 
old traveller Pausanias mentions it as 
surmounted by the Chariots of Apollo 
and Phaethon. It recorded the rebuild- 
ing of Corinth by Julius Caesar and 
Augustus; that tardy reparation for the 
great historic wrong done a century ear- 
lier, when the barbarous Mummius had 
destroyed the great Greek city and 
carted away its artistic treasures as loot 
to Rome. The founders of the empire 
wished to show the world that Rome 
now repudiated the old policy of brutal- 
ity and ignorance, and stood for enlight- 
enment and good government. The Arch 
of Corinth becomes for this reason a sig- 
nificant symbol, and marks an epoch in 
Roman history. 

Passing further westward, there are 
two other arches, also of the time of 
Augustus, and built at the very begin- 
ning of his empire, on the northernmost 
frontier of Italy, where the highest Alps 
sweep down toward the plains of Pied- 
mont. One of these was at Aosta, the 
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finest remaining example of the Roman 
purely military city, built on the model 
of a rectangular camp and surrounded 
by ramparts. Usually the Roman city 
was innocent of fortifications, until the 
barbarian inroads threatened the heart 
of the empire in its decadence three cen- 
turies later. But at Aosta the case was 
different. When Augustus, following in 
the wake of his great uncle, Julius, laid 
out the lines of his great empire, he 
found at first as substantial troubles 
near home as on the far frontiers. Com- 
munication with the north, especially 
with the extensive Danubian provinces 
and the Gallo-German frontier, depended 
on the security of the Alpine passes lead- 
ing out of Italy along the whole present 
line from Venice to Turin. As long as 
these keys to Italy were in the hands of 
semi-independent tribes of mountaineers, 
there was no safety. By diplomacy and 
by tedious mountain warfare, the long 
stretch of highlands was finally pacified. 

Two arches were built in these moun- 
tains to celebrate the submission of the 
tribes to Rome. One was at Susa, at the 
mouth of the “Pas de Suse” to commem- 
orate the creation of a prefecture of the 
Alps with its capital at Susa, in charge 
of the local king, transformed into an 
imperial prefect. It is an interesting vari- 
ation of the civic arch; and its inscrip- 
tion gives the names of all the tribes 
whose chiefs took the oath of allegiance 
to Rome. 

The second arch was the one just men- 
tioned at Aosta. The tribes in this region 
were not to be conciliated. The Roman 
army that forced its way up toward the 
main pass, pitched its camp and fought 
a battle of extermination on the very 
spot where Augustus decided immediate- 
ly afterwards to build a military colony 
peopled with veterans, and to call it af- 
ter himself and the army, Colonia Au- 
gusta Praetoria. It always fulfilled its 
purpose of keeping the pass open for 
Rome and closed to her enemies. Over 
a thousand feet in front of the military 
gate of the city, an arch spanned the 
main approach, a sober, solid structure, 
congruous with early Roman art. It 
was both a triumphal and a civic monu- 
ment, for it recorded the founding of the 
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city and the occupation of this territory 
by Rome after a great victory. It 
marked the point where the jurisdiction 
of the new city began. More than any 
other arch we have given, expresses 
the purely military side of so many of the 
Roman colonies, set down in the terri- 
tory of the enemy to mark that here 
Rome has placed her seal. 

The temptation is strong to make an 
excursion across these Alpine passes, at 
this point or along the Riviera, into that 
fascinating region of Southern Gaul, the 
earliest of Rome’s important provinces. 
For here, the granting of citizenship, es- 
pecially the so-called Latin rights, first 
assumed important proportions. Here 
grew up a little Italy that was to outlive 
Italy herself as a home of Roman cul- 
ture in the West. The last eloquent 
poet of pagan Rome was a Gallic poet 
of the early fifth century who, as he 
leaves it-for his own land in melancholy 
prescience of its approaching ruin, looks 
upon Province as the refuge from the 
barbarians of the North. And in its 
sunny cities at Arles, Nimes, Orange, 
Avignon, Vienne, are many of the finest 
and most colossal works of Roman art, 
including those masterly arches of S. 
Remy and Orange, the most beautiful as 
well as earliest to be richly sculptured 
among the Roman arches of the world. 

Has not this glimpse of arches in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire made it clear 
that they had a special function and 
were present everywhere? Exactly 
what this function was, not in the opin- 
ion of a modern critic but in the mind 
of the Romans themselves, may be in- 
ferred, but I must make them speak 
more clearly for themselves. Otherwise 
I might be charged with imagining a 
charming but airy figment, a civic myth. 

The evidence, of course, is clearest in 
the inscriptions of the arches themselves. 
It is sometimes expressed in plainest 
prose; sometimes it is poetic. It was a 
matter of temperament and environment. 
North Africa was the home of official- 
dom, of red tape and military directness. 
Its inscriptions often bore one with their 
titles and their formulas. [From one of 
its arches I cull, quite naturally, the bald- 
est unchallengeable proof of my theory. 
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In 209 A. D. under Septimius Severus, 
a colony was tounded at a place called 
Vaga, the modern Bedja. From. the 
Emperor it was called Colomta Septimia 
laga. An arch was built, stating this 


fact, and dedicating the colony to Septi- 





mius Severus, to his sons Caracalla and 


Geta, and his wite, Julia Domna. The 
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What were these symbolic works of 
sculpture? Often it was the famous 
group of the Roman Wolf suckling the 
wins, placed in the centre over the at- 
tic. It showed that the city belonged 
to Rome. Trajan placed this group on 
the triumphal gate which he built at 
Antioch 
with the Roman Sow and _ her litter. 


Che same idea was associated 


When Hadrian rebuilt Jerusalem as a 


Roman Colony, this group was set on 
the city arch. More frequently it was 
some figure especially emblematic of the 
citv itself; its Genius, its Fortune, the 
Hero who was its founder, or the god 
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ARCH OF THE SERGII (COLONY 








ARCH) AT POLA IN ISTRIA 


(Early Augustan.) 


\lexander had recognized local rights 
and privileges little or not at all. The 
Romans of the Republic, too, had been 
in the field for the plunder of nations. 
llow did the arch become the material 
emblem of this new altruism, which was 
also the most enlightened egoism? Its 
political meaning harks back to a relig- 
ious origin. The first of all arches in 
Rome marked the bounds of the sacred 
territory within which Jupiter ruled as 
head of the commonwealth. It was sa- 


cred to the god Janus, who from it faces 
both ways; watches both over the city 
and over the Roman armies in the field 
that have passed out hoping to return 
in triumph through this archway, which 
has remained open during their absence. 
\t its threshold where the city limits and 
the rule of Jupiter begin does the gen- 
eral, who has been absolute ruler in the 
field, lay down, on his return, all author- 
ity. Only when, in the midst of bound- 
less enthusiasm, he is decreed a triumph, 
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does he prepare throughout long days 
for that glorious time when, preceded 
by the spoils and the civil authorities, 
and followed by his laurelled troops, he 
is allowed to pass through the gateway, 
to be supreme even within the city for 
that one day as Jupiter’s viceroy, until 
at the close of his triumph he returns 
the god’s sacred sceptre and mantle, 
which he has been carrying, into the lap 
of the god in his temple on the Capitol. 
Back into the penumbra of Roman 





but not as the emblem of brute force and 
conquest. It was given to those privi- 
leged places only that were granted some 
or all of the rights of Roman citizenship. 
So at first, under Augustus, the colony 
arch was seen in but few parts of the 
Roman domains. It grew slowly in 
numbers with Claudius, expanded briskly 
under Trajan and the Antonines, riot- 
ously after Caracalla, who made citizen- 
ship universa'. Whether the city was a 
fortress like Aosta, an unprotected mili- 











ATHENS, COLONY 


dreamland this picture carries us. The 
god in the Arch gave it a real person- 
ality in the days of legendary Rome. 
This Arch god, Janus, was a witness to 
treaties, a punisher of perjury, the guard- 
ian of outgoing and incoming citizens, 
the vestibule to all the city gods. Even 
though the practical Romans of the days 
of Cicero gave a political twist to many 
old institutions that were at first strictly 
religious, Rome was really so conserva- 
tive that it is not surprising to find that 
the emblem of this spirit-god of the city 
should be carried everywhere as the Ro- 
man power spanned the world, to repre- 
sent the image of Rome in its new colo- 
nies. The arch followed the legions, ves, 
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tary colony like Timgad, a purely com- 
mercial colony like Antinoé, or an old 
established Greek city like so many in 
Asia Minor, it meant but the one thing, 
an organic life, a life of orderly freedom 
under the aegis of the Roman Common- 
wealth! 

Finally, when under the new aegis of 
Christianity a new capital was given by 
Constantine to the Empire at Coustanti- 
nople, that city was given its Colony 
Arch, its Field of Mars and the privil- 
ege of the Great Triumph in order to 
make it Rome’s equal. This Colony Arch 
still exists in the famous Golden Gate, to 
show how much of ancient Rome Chris- 
tianity still retained. 

A. L. Frothingham. 
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/ Baron Haussmann and the Topographical 


Transformation of Paris Under 
Napoleon III. 


V. 


THE PARKS AND 


THE PARKS. 

Haussmann claims for Napoleon III 
the distinction of having created the 
public civic park. One does not wish to 
concede so much without extensive inves- 
tigation; but the assertion of the Grand 
Préfet is probably near the truth. Royal 
domain was doubtless always more or 
less public by tolerance, or through lack 
of proper protec- 
tion. About Paris 
itself there was 
abundant waste 
land which the 
people used freely 
although it did not 
belong to them; 
but there was cer- 
tainly no organiza- 
tion of this import- 
ant branch of civic 
construction before 
Louis-N apoleon 
took up the prob- 
lem. The empire 
was fundamentally 
democratic and the 
second emperor 
was temperament- 
ally disposed to 
assume the family 





traditions. He 
wished the common 
people well. He 


desiredto give them 
more light, more 
air, more com- 
fort. Haussmann was’ humanitarian 
also; but he was more. He understood 
the genius of the Parisian people. He 
knew that their craving for beauty, for 
effect, for display, for magnificence is 
the source of their wealth and power. 
Paris is not a commercial city; it is an 
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artistic city. In the creation of public 
parks, Haussmann endeavored to meet 
all requirements. 

THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 


The great royal hunting parks which 
lay near the walls of Paris were con- 
venient for his purpose. The chief of 
these was the foret de Rouvray (Ro- 
boretum) which 
originally extended 
along the eastern 
bank of the Seine 
from the bend op- 
posite Sevres to 
the hamlet of Saint- 
Quen near Saint- 
Denis. The people 
encroached upon 
the domain until, 
in the twelfth cen- 
tury, it included 
little more than its 
present area. In 
1319 some pilgrims 
built at the south- 
ern end of the 
tract a church in 
imitation of one in 
Boulogne-sur- Mer, 
and gradually the 
forest tookthename 
Bois de Boulogne. 
The limits of the 
Bois were fixed by 


BARON HAUSSMANN IN_ ISS89. an edict of Louis 


XIV in 1679. 

Within and about the park were sev- 
eral smaller enclosures; the abbey of 
Longchamps (Longus Campus) founded 
by Isabel de France, a sister of Saint- 
Louis; the chateau, with its park, of 
Madrid, built by Francois I in 1530; the 
chateau and park of La Muette at Passy, 
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transformed by the Regent in the eigh- 


teenth century, and the delicious little 
chateau and park of Bagatelle near 


Neuilly built in 1779, and afterwards 
the property of Sir Richard Wallace. 

July 8, 1852, the Bois de Boulogne 
was ceded to the city of Paris. At this 
moment it was arranged like other hunt- 
ing forests; Fontainbleau, Saint-Cer- 
main or Marly; with long straight roads 
running quite through the domain, hav- 
ing at their intersection the conventional 
“ronds points.” As, for a civic park, this 
arrangement was inconvenient; its entire 
reconstruction was necessary. 

The design of parks on classic lines, 
following the traditions of antiquity 
and the practice of the Renaissance and 
Baroque periods in Italy, had been car- 
ried to its complete development by Le 
Notre in the superb series of gardens 
which culminates in the vast ensemble of 
Versailles. Versailles is the largest and 
finest expression of breadth and symme- 
try in design; and, as such, accorded 
perfectly with the temperament of the 
time of Louis XIV. In the period which 
followed, to the contemporaries of Wat- 
teau, Boucher and the court of Louis 
XV, its extreme dignity became burden- 
some. They called for less of art and 
more of nature; more delicacy, more 
surprise, more charm. For a lighter type 
they turned to England. 

England also had developed the for- 
mal garden, but the temperament of her 
people had never quite accepted it. The 
love of simple nature is too deeply rooted 
in their temperament. The reaction 
came in the early eighteenth century un- 
der the leadership of a clever gardener 
named Lancelot Brown (“Capability 
Brown,” 1715-1783), who abandoned the 
old symmetry, and showed much skill 
in adapting the forms of his work to 
natural conditions. Brown founded an 
excellent school of designers and estab- 
lished the type of the “English Garden” 
which found its way into every country 
in Europe. Many “jardins anglais” 
were created in France; the most im- 
portant of course being that of the Petit 
Trianon. 

In the creation of the Parks of Paris, 
the choice was made definitely between 
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the two types, the large formality of the 
truly French park of Versailles was set 
aside, and the realistic charm of the Eng- 
lish park at the Petit Trianon was 
adopted. This was the only choice pos- 
sible at the time; but it seems rather to 
be regretted. ‘Time has brought about 
a better sense of proportion in such mat- 
ters. We feel now that both types are 
good in their way, and may be used sep- 
arately, side by side, or blended in var- 
ious proportions. 

The work of transforming the Bois de 
Boulogne was begun before the advent 
of Haussmann and was at first placed in 
charge of a Dutch “Jardinier pay- 
sagiste” named Varé assisted by the 
architect Hittorff. As they proved in- 
adequate, in November, 1854, Hauss- 
mann called an old associate, Jean- 
Charles-Adolphe Alphand from _ Bor- 
deaux, to take charge of the work. 

Alphand was born in 1817 at Grenoble, 
and was educated in Paris at the Lycée 
Charlemange, the Ecole polytechnique 
and the Ecole des Ponts at Chaussées. 
In 1843 he was sent to Bordeaux where 
he rendered most valuable service in 
the reconstruction of the harbor and 
quais. He became intimately associated 
with Haussmann after the latter’s ap- 
pointment as Préfet de la Gironde in 
1852. Alphand was placed in charge of 
the Promenades and Plantations of Paris 
and controlled the externals of the city 
until 1892. He had charge of the forti- 
fications of Paris in 1870, and was the 
genius of the exhibitions of 1867, 1878 
and 1889. He was the ablest of all the 
capable men whom Haussmann attached 
to himself in the Transformation of 
Paris. 

In 1855 the plain of Longchamp was 
added to the area of the Bois, carrying 
it to the river; and the reconstruction 
of the park was completed in 1858. 

The creation of a great park at this 
moment did not consist exclusively in 
the arrangement of levels, of lines of 
roads and masses of forest and water. It 
was quite as much concerned with the 
character of the plantations themselves. 
The flora available in the time of Le 
Notre was simple. The old gardens de- 
pended much upon gravel and grass, 
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fountains and other architectural and 
sculptural decorations. Alphand found 
a much larger field of selection and in- 
creased the range himself greatly. He 
exhausted the resources of commerce to 
discover and bring to Paris every tree 
and plant in the wide world which could 
be used for his purpose. 

In the Bois de Boulogne Alphand es- 
tablished the type which has been loyally 
followed in the development of all mod- 
ern cities. We have numberless imita- 
tions in America; some of which, thanks 
to our abundant virgin resources and 
the genius of the Olmsted School are 
really more interesting than _ their 
Parisian model. Central Park is a good 
deal battered and bedraggled now; but 
twenty-five years ago this beautiful 
play-ground had a delicacy and refine- 
ment which even the Bois de Boulogne 
lacks. 

THE BOIS DE VINCENNES. 

The Bois de Vincennes bears the same 
relation to the Bois de Boulogne as the 
Place de la Nation bears to the Place de 
Etoile. It is the play-ground of the 
working people of Paris. 

In the Gallo-Roman period civiliza- 
tion extended along the water-courses, 
and the country between was largely 
forest. As cultivation increased the for- 
est centers became separated; and, in 
one way or another, drifted into the con- 
trol of the crown. The largest of these 
near Paris was the so-called Lauchonia 
Sylva to the eastward, which extended 
as far as Melun near Fontainebleau. Af- 
ter the death of Childéric II in 673 this 
forest was divided into three, which be- 
came the Bois de Bondy, the Bois de 
Livry and the Bois de Vincennes (Sylva 
Vilcenna). Philippe-Auguste built the 
Chateau de Vincennes in 1183 to contain 
animals presented to him by Henry II 
of England. When it became clear that 
the residence and business of royalty re- 
quired a large establishment in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris, Mazarin determined 
upon its location at Vincennes, and drew 
up an elaborate scheme which was, how- 
ever superseded by the Versailles en- 
semble. In the reign of Louis-Philippe 
Vincennes became more especially a mil- 
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itary establishment. The Bois de Vin- 
cennes was the property of the sovereign 
or the state until July 24, 1860, when 
Napoléon III ceded the tract to the city 
of Paris. He had begun its improve- 
ment two years earlier. 

The design of the Bois de Vincennes 
does not differ essentially from that of 
the Bois de Boulogne. It is a “jardin 
anglais” thoroughly. In its use it is 
more of a play-ground and less of a 
promenade. 


THE PARC DE MONCEAUX. 


The Pare de Monceaux was created in 
1778 by Philippe d’Orléans, the father 
of Louis-Philippe. It was designed by 
Carmontelle as an English garden, ex- 
cept in the neighborhood of the chateau 
where the arrangement was formal. In 
1860 in course of the improvements 
connected with the Boulevard Males- 
herbes a part of the old park was trans- 
ferred to the city of Paris, and laid out 
in its present form as a “jardin anglais.” 

The Parc de Monceaux is a jewel in 
its kind; but it seems a pity that its de- 
signers did not treat it in a more formal 
manner, with some suggestion of the 
classic French style. Alphand had his 
limitations certainly. 


BUTTES-CHAUMONT (CALVUS 
BALD MOUNTAIN). 


MONS, 


This name was given quite early to 
a rough gypsum hill which stood a little 
to the northeast of the second line of 
boulevards, and which was, in the Mid- 
dle Ages also called Montfaucon, and 
carried the public gallows. It was a 
common dump of the city of Paris for 
many centuries. On the addition of the 
Zone Suburbaine in 1860 a part of the 
region was transformed into a _ public 
park. The peculiar character of the 
Buttes-Chaumont is due to the fact that 
the rock had been quarried in a most 
irregular way, leaving lofty projections 
and deep depressions. The English type 
was here peculiarly appropriate. 


MONTSOURIS. 
The little park of Montsouris was 


built in the extreme southeastern part of 
the city to balance the Buttes-Chaumont. 
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THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 

In the reign of Louis XV Gabriel gave 
to the Place de la Concorde a form 
which should have been final. With its 
quiet equestrian statue, the eight pavil- 
lions with the statues of cities, and their 
connecting balustrades; and a series of 
sunken parterres, binding the ensemble 
together, the old Place de Louis XV 
was extremely beautiful. Unfortunate- 
ly the statue was destroyed in the Revo- 
lution and in 1836, the fine open center 
was filled up by the obelisk of Luxor and 
two monumental fountains designed by 
the inevitable Hittorff. The pressure of 
traffic forced Haussmann, to his great 
regret, to fill up the sunken parterres. 
The Place de la Concorde is still fine, 
but by no means as fine as Gabriel in- 
tended that it should be. 

THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. 


August 20, 1828, the park of the 
Champs Elysées was ceded to the city of 


Paris. In 1765 the region had been 
roughly laid out by the Surindendant 
Marigny. The reconstruction of the 


Champs Elysées having been determined 
in 1858, Haussmann completed the re- 
arrangement in 1859 and presented it to 
the Emperor as a “surprise” on his re- 
turn from the Italian campaign. 


THE LUXEMBOURG ENSEMBLE AND 
THE AVENUE DE L’OBSERVATOIRE. 


The Luxembourg palace dates from 
the reign of Louis XIII. It is one of those 
fortunate coincidences which have done 
so much for the plan of Paris, that the 
meridian of the city should pass very 
nearly in line with the main axis of the 
building and over a low hill to the south- 
ward, where Claude Perrault placed the 
Observatoire in 1667. The opportunity 
for a great avenue connecting the exten- 
sive grounds of the Luxembourg with 
the Observatoire was clearly perceived 
by the people of Paris, the administra- 
tion and Haussmann, who built the pres- 
ent street in 1867. At the same time he 
remodelled but did not improve the old 
garden which had been laid out by De 
Brosse. The construction of the Boule- 
vard de Saint-Michel and Rue de Me- 
dicis limited the ensemble on the east. 
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The Avenue de I’Observatoire shows 
in a fine way the effect of sculpture in 
a street. The great fountain placed 
by Carpeaux in the Avenue de |’Obser- 
vatoire in 1873 is its point of culmina- 
tion, 

SQUARES AND PLACES. 


Haussmann and Alphand created or 
remodelled all the smaller breathing 
places of the city, and all on essentially 
the same scheme. The winding paths, 
the picturesque bunches of trees, shrubs 
and flowers, familiar in the Bois de Bou- 
logne and the Avenue de |’Impératrice 
reappear in each of them. That seemed 
inevitable at the time. If they were re- 
constructed now the classic French type 
would doubtless reappear. 


THE VOIRE. 


Haussmann did not invent the modern 
street; that was done in the seventeenth 
century; but he gave it a final and def- 
inite form. We have printed several of 
the profile sections in our illustrations. 
Fach of the fine new streets was de- 
signed in this way, and the type varied 
in a regular manner from a simple ar- 
rangement of roadway and _ sidewalks 
like the Rue de Rivoli to the Boulevard 
de I’'Italie with its seven rows of trees 
and complication of roadways and prom- 
enades. 

Haussmann’s scheme provided for ne- 
cessities beforehand. There are places 
for things beneath a Parisian street. The 
perpetual obstructions of an American 
city are unknown in Paris. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE SECOND 
EMPIRE. 

The architectural history of Paris is 
so long and so rich; there are so many 
fine periods of culmination that our at- 
tention is held by the earlier periods. We 
are accustomed to assume that all the 
good work is old work. We are sur- 
prised to find, on looking over a period 
so late as the Second Empire, how fine, 
voluminous and important it really is. 
A list of the architects employed during 
the period presents many notable names, 
a list of buildings presents many splen- 
did monuments. Haussmann was deeply 
interested in all this work and much of 
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it was done under his immediate direc- 
tion. 

The most valuable contribution which 
he made to the architectural develop- 
ment of the city of Paris was in the or- 
ganization of the office of the municipal 
architects. 

It had always been the custom to em- 
ploy good men on the public works of 
Paris, but when Haussmann appeared 
in 1853 he tound this important matter 
loosely arranged. The Service of En- 
gineers was in much better order. Archi- 
tects were simply summoned by the pré- 
fet for special service, and dismissed af- 
ter its completion, receiving an honor- 
arium proportioned to the amount of 
money spent. He created a corps of 
public architects recruited from the best 
graduates of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
which is such a monumental contrast to 
the manner in which this branch of the 
public service is arranged in our Ameri- 
can cities that we can do no better than 
to give his scheme in detail as it is pub- 
lished over his name in the Encyclopédie 
d’ Architecture for July, 1860. With the 
list of offices we will give the names of 
the men appointed by Haussmann to fill 
them: 

DIRECTION DU SERVICE 

Architecte-directeur;: Baltard 
_smnpoctourn et architectes ordinaires; Pellieux et 
"a teur dessinateur: Alfred Leroux 


ARCHITECTES EN CHEF 


le division: Gilbert ainé, membre de l'Institut 
Casernes, corps de garde et postes de police, prisons 
maisons de _ répressio1 de Saint-Denis maisons 


d’arrét, fourriére, dép6t de mendicité de Villers- 
Clotterets, morgue, préfecture de police, halles et 
marchés, entrep6t des vins, grenier de _ reserve, 
douane, abattoirs 

Inspecteur dessinateur: Lacome 

Ze division Louis-Joseph Duc Lycées et col- 
: Sorbonne ole de Droit, Ecole de Medicine, 








] 


Ecoles et asiles Palais de Justice, Institut Eugéne 


Napoléon. 
Inspecteur dessinateur; Train. 


Se division jailly. Mairies et justices de paix et 
postes y attenant, jourse et Tribunal de Com 
merce, barriéres et bAatiments d’octroi, bureau de 
péage, cimetiéres 

Inspecteurs dessinateurs: Hermand et Villain 


s, presbytéres 


4e division: Ballu. 
Inspector dessinateur; 





Controleur en Chef: Edouard Renaud 
Controleurs ordinaires; Garlin, Lerat et Rateau 
ORGANIZATION DU SERVICE PAR CIRCON- 
SCRIPTION 


le Circonscriptior le et 2e arrondissements, dits 
du Louvre et de la Bourse Architecte, Huillard 
Inspecteurs, Varcolier et Moreau 

2e Circonscription: 3e et 4e arrondissements, dits 
lu Temple et de l’'HOtel de Ville: Architecte, Calliat; 
Inspecteurs, Lemaitre et Gentilhomme 


se Circonscription; 5e et Ge arrondissements dits, 
du Panthéon et du Luxembourg; Architecte, Charles 
Garnier; Inspecteurs, Dejean et Gribout. 

fe Circonscription: Te et Se arrondissements, dits 
du Palais Bourbon et de _ l'Elysée; Architecte, 
Uchard; Inspecteurs, Salleron et Barbier. 

Se Circonscription: 9e et 10e arrondissements, dits 
de l’Opéra et de l’Enclos Saint-Laurent; Architecte, 
Gilbert (Jeune): Inspecteurs, Tougard et Devrey 


te Circonscription: lle et 12e arrondissements, dits 
de Popincourt et de Reuilly; Architecte, Gancel; In- 
specteurs, Higouet et Flament. 

Je Circonscription: Ife et l4e arrondissements, dits 


des Gobelins et de l’Observatoire Architecte, Vau- 
dremer; Inspecteurs, Chat et Dubel. 

Se Circonscription: 15e et le arrondissements, dits 
de Vaugirard et de Passy:;: Architecte, Godeboeuf; 
Inspecteurs, Roger et Bouwens 


%e Circonscription: 17e et 1S8e arondissements, dits 
de Batignolles et de Butte-Montmartre Architecte, 
Lebouteux; Inspecteurs, Raveau et Mesnager 

le Circonscription 1%e et 2e arrondissements, 
dits des Buttes-Chaumont et de Ménilmontant; Arch- 
itecte Janvier; Inspecteur, Aldrophe 


Some of the best men of the day and 
some of the largest personalities in the 
history of French architecture appear 
in this list. Others were employed on 
important monuments not included in 
the regular “service.” Let us consider 
some of these men and the work which 
they did under the Second Ki mpire. 

Victor Baltard, Architecte-Directeur, 
was the son of a distinguished engraver 
and architect, Louis-Pierre Baltard, who 
held the office of Inspecteur Général of 
the public works of Paris from 1837 to 
his death in 1846. Baltard fils won the 
Grand Prix in 1833. In 1849 he was 
placed in charge of the more important 
religious and educational buildings of 
the city. From 1850 to 1854 he was as- 
sociated with Viollet-le-Duc and Lassus 
in the preservation of diocesan buildings, 
and in 1852 built the Halles Centrales 
with the assistance of Callet fils. His 
first design, which was heavy and aca- 
demic, did not satisfy the Emperor and 
Haussmann, who insisted upon following 
the type established in the railway sta- 
tions. This discussion resulted in the 
present effective and convenient struc- 
ture. After 1854 he had entire charge 
of the Hotel de Ville. He built the 
church of Saint-Augustin (1860-1871), 
and published several important works 
on architecture. It is to the credit of 
Haussmann that he recognized the great 
ability of Baltard and supported him 
loyally in his high position, although 
their temperaments were antagonistic 
and their personal relations always 
slightly strained. 

Perhaps the largest figure among the 
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architects of the Second Empire was 
Louis-Joseph Duc, architecte en chef of 
the Second Division of the Service 
d’Architecture; a pupil of Percier and 
second Grand Prix winner in 1825. In 
1834 he succeeded Alavoine as architect 
of the Colonne de Juillet, and in 1840 
was placed in charge of the vast recon- 
struction undertaken at the Palais de 
Justice, which included the conservation 
of the historical portions of the palace, 
and the new additions; the facade on the 
Cour du Mai, the Cour de Cassation and 
the great facade in the Rue de Harlay, 
finished in 1868. As a recognition of his 
fine achievement, Duc received the spe- 
cial Grand Prix de |’Architecture which 
was given by the Emperor in 1869. In 
1866 he replaced Gisors at the Institut. 

Charles Garnier, Grand Prix, 184s, 
figures as architect of the 3e circonscrip- 
tion in the Service d’Architecture. He 
was obliged to leave this office to take 
charge of the construction of the Opéra, 
which he won by competition in 1861. 
Garnier’s Opéra is the best known and 
most characteristic of the monuments cf 
the Second Empire. 

Théodore Ballu, architect en chef of 
the 4e Division in the Service d’Archi- 
tecture, won the Grand Prix in 1840. In 
1893 he succeeded Gau as architect of 
the church of Sainte-Clotilde, which he 
finished in 1857. He restored the Tour 
de Saint-Jacques (1854) and built the 
new tower of Saint-Germain |’Auxerrois 
(1858-1863). In association with De- 
perthes, Ballu rebuilt the Hotel de Ville 
after its destruction by the Commune. 

Antoine-Nicolas-Louis Bailly, archi- 
tecte en chef of the 3e Division in the 
Service d’Architecture, was a pupil of 
Duban. Haussmann and the Emperor 
were much pleased by his design for the 
Tribunal de Commerce, which supplied 
a fine point of interest to the vista of 
the Boulevard de Sébastopol. 

It is not necessary to carry these 
notices further. Anyone familiar with 
the history of modern Parisian architec- 
ture will recognize the importance of 
certain personalities if we mention their 
names: Davioud, Renaud, Hittorff, 
Ginain, Godeboeuf, the two Gilberts, 
Calliat. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In our study of the Great Trans- 
formation we have held closely to the 
plastic side of the work; the dressing of 
the plan and the decoration of the city. 
lor the best of this, for the larger lines 
of conception, Haussmann is responsible. 
This side of his life interested him great- 
ly, but it did not entirely absorb his at- 
tention. All the requirements of his 
great city called for faithful considera- 
tion and received it. 

In nearly all matters relating to the 
proper organization of civic affairs, 
Haussmann was not only a pioneer, but 
the most eminent master. Compared 
with his accomplishment that of any 
other one person is insignificant. His 
system of sewers is as fine in their way 
as the streets above them. He for the 
first time brought pure water to Paris 
from distant sources. He completely re- 
modelled the cemeteries, adding vast 
tracts to the land available for this ser- 
vice. Gas was introduced before the 
time of Haussmann, but the adaptation 
to the improved city was entirely his 
work. 

Perhaps the one phase of his task 
which touched Haussmann most deeply 
was the financial, and it is precisely here 
that he is most criticized. He used 
freely the city’s credit, thus forcing fu- 
ture generations to bear the burden as 
well as to enjoy the benefit. He rested 
with the utmost confidence upon his prin- 
ciple of Dépenses Productives, which 
means simply that the money spent made 
a better city, and the better city was a 
greater producer of wealth; which is 
perfectly true. The new Paris has more 
than fulfilled Haussmann’s expectations. 

When the opposition to the empire 
forced Haussmann’s resignation in 1869, 
just before the war, his work was prac- 
tically complete. What remained to be 
done was easily accomplished by lesser 
men. 

The Transformation of Paris followed 
immediately after the construction of the 
great French railways. For twenty years 
violent disturbance of values was the 
rule and not the exception. The specu- 
lative opportunities for those in the lead 
were incalculable. Many took advan- 
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Women about the court, 


tage of this. 
clever Americans and other foreigners 
assisted in the making and losing of for- 


tunes. Zola’s “la Currée”’ is a true pic- 
ture undoubtedly; but Haussmann’s 
heart was the pure heart of a man of 
genius, and his hands were clean. He was 
ambitious certainly. He endeavored to 
secure high recognition for his office; 
he was courteously merciless in forcing 
duller men, from the Emperor down, to 
take the pace of his relentless imagina- 
tion ; but through it all he was the single 
minded French bourgeois whose wants 
were few and whose favorite mode of 
life was quiet and simple. 

Haussmann did not take sufficient in- 
terest in the accumulation of wealth to 
provide sufficiently for his old age. He 
left the Hotel de Ville in 1869 depend- 
ing upon his wife’s estate in the Gironde 
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and his pensions as senator and prefect. 
His pensions disappeared with the em- 
pire, and his estates proved unproduc- 
tive; so that it was necessary for him 
“soutenir journellement la lutte pour la 
vie; bien rude a quatrevingt ans passés.” 
“Je conserve,” he says, “du fruit de tant 
d’efforts, que lhonneur d’avoir bien servi 
mon pays dans une poste aussi dificile 
qu’ élevée.”” “Que la mort me frappe de- 
bout, ainsi que tant d’hommes de la forte 
génération a laquelle j’appartiens, c’est 
ma seule ambition désormais. Je sortirai, 
dans tous les cas, de ce monde, sinon la 
tete haute, comme jadis, de ma vie pub- 
lique ; du moins le coeur ferme, et quant 
aux choses du ciel, plein d’espérance de 
la miséricordieuse justice du Trés Haut.” 
Edward R. Smith, 
Reference Librarian, Avery Architec- 
tural Library, Columbia University. 





COLUMBUS MEDAL. 
CG. FF. 





Naegele, Artist. 
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The Ceilings in the Galleria Degli Uffizi, 


Florence 


The attention of visitors who are not 
artists to the Galleria degli Uffizi, in 
Florence, is generally spent on the pic- 
tures and the other objects exhibited in 
the galleries. Seldom does the average 
visitor take any particular notice of the 
interior decoration of the various exhibi- 


the interior of an art gallery as it is done 
there. 

Yet these galleries are much admired, 
and are justly celebrated, but not for 
their suitability for exhibition purposes. 
In fact, one might say, if any part of the 
building is particularly ill-suited for ex- 








DECORATIVE CEILING 


Florence, Italy. 


tion rooms. At the Uffizi, the entrance 
galleries or corridors (in which there is 
such a profusion of light) attract the 
artist not only by their contents, but also 
because of themselves. One might con- 
tend that their conspicuous beauty is a 
drawback to the proper exhibition of the 
works of art to be seen within, and that 
no one to-day would think of decorating 
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THE UFFIZI GALLERIES, 


hibition purposes, it is the corridor which 
occupies the perimeter of the well-known 
gallery. But it must be mentioned that 
this building was not originally intended 
for an art gallery, having been designed 
by Vasari in 1560 for Cosimo I. de Me- 
dici, to serve as administrative, judicial 
and archival offices for the government 
of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. 








40 THE 
Bearing in mind this fact in judging the 
Uffizi as exhibition galleries for painting 
and sculpture, we must admit that they 
form a fairly convenient background for 
the purpose. 

I have remarked that these galleries 
are in themselves remarkable pieces of 
interior decoration, consisting of a spe- 
cies of ornamental paintings which are 
known as “grottesche,” from the brushes 
of prominent Italian painters. The 
“grottesche” is a form of decoration 


which the Italians are much to blame in 
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Giulio Romano, and Taddeo Zuccaro? 
These illustrious names in the art world 
of that period form but a very small part 
of the glorious legion who so largely 
contributed to embellish Italian buildings 
with their works of painting and sculp- 
ture. There is besides a large number of 
other artists whose work is important 
enough to stir in us a certain amount of 
interest and curiosity. If we doubt the 
existence of this large class of important 
artists, the ceilings of these same Uffizi 
galleries will convince us of their exist- 
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slighting, especially these admirable ex- 
amples in the Uffizi. 

We artists therefore, who form only a 
relatively small part of the visitors to 
these galleries, shall direct our admira- 
tion to these paintings on their ceilings, 
remarking at the same time that the 
“grottesche’” do not compare unfavor- 
ably with the best Italian work of that 
kind, from Rome to Venice, and from 
Genoa to Caprarola, by the great artists 
of the “Cinquecento.”” Which one of us 
does not recall the names of Giovanni da 
Udine, Pierin del Vaga, Bernardino 
Poccetti (called “delle Grottesche’’), 


1Grottesche are whimsical figures or scenes such 


as are found in the old crypts or grottos of Italy. 
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In fact, the corridors of the Uffizi 
Galleries interest artists almost as much 
as the famous “Loggie Vaticane.” An 
English artist with whom I recently 
visited the Uffizi expressed himself as 
being particularly struck with the vivac- 
itv of the brushes that created such an 
accumulation of beauty, and fresh, merry 
and fanciful motives in the realm of 
decorative art. I was asked to account 
for the name “grottesche” being given 
to those paintings which employ such a 
variety of queer decorative forms: 
temples, cartoons, flower motives, fig- 
ures and so on. The question was a very 
reasonable one, and might very properly 
have been asked by any artist, especially 
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not an Italian. 
briefly herein. 

Let us first consult Vasari, the well- 
known biographer of Italian artists, and 
at once writer, architect and painter, who 
also planned the “Galleria degli Uffizi,” 
in which are found these remarkable 
“erottesche.” He says: “The ‘grot- 
tesche’ are a kind of licentious and ridic- 
ulous paintings, much used by artists in 
the ornamentation of recesses, and are 
composed of infinite drolleries and incon- 
gruities; he who succeeded in being the 


I shall undertake to reply 
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queerest in them was con- 
sidered the cleverest.””. Thus does Vas- 
ari explain and severely judge them. He 
mentions them in the life of Morto da 
Feltre’ (1474—1522+), and of Andrea 
di Cosimo Feltrini. 


imagining 


“As to the existence of Morto da Feltre. or Pietro 
Luzza, called Zaroto, there is some uncertainty. 
There is mentioned in some document a_ painter, 
Lorenzo Luzzo da Feltre, called Zaroto or Zarotto, 
who may be Morto da Feltre Concerning this 
Morto (‘‘morto’’ means in Italian, ‘‘dead’’—he was 
so called on account of the paleness of his face), 
a love story is narrated. In spite of his nickname 
and his paleness, Morto da Feltre seems to have 
won the love of the sweetheart of one Giorgione or 
Zorzi da Castelfranco, who died of a broken heart 


as a result. Other documents say that Giorgione 
died in Venice in 1510, after an attack of the 
plague. This account does not, however preclude 


the possibility of Morto da Feltre’s existence. 
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“Morto da Feltre,” Vasari says, “re- 
produced the ‘grottesche’ more like the 
ancient way of painting them than did any 
other artist of his time,” and Feltrim, 
with Giovanni da Udine, did much to 
give them their easy and flowing form. 
Vasari makes special mention of the dif- 
ferent forms in the decorative painting 
of the “grottesche,” of which he says in 
the Life of Giovanni da Udine: “The 
ornamentations of slender stucco forms 
are alternated with variously colored 
spaces, representing beautiful and mys- 
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terious tales,” thus contradicting what 
he says above. In his ‘Vite,’ he ob- 
serves indifferently that Raphael and 
Giovanni da Udine were enthusiasts ot 
the “grottesche.” 

We may therefore be permitted to 
conclude, according to Vasari, that the 
“grottesche’”” were seen by some painters 
of the 16th century, and by certain dis- 
ciples of Raphael, in the interiors of 
Roman grottos. From these grottos 
they were repainted, imitated, in vari- 


ous parts of the Eternal City, and, 
being imitated from models that orig- 


inated in the grottos, they were called 
“grottesche.”’ 








THE 


Let me explain this question of the 
grottos more accurately. The grottos 
of which Vasari speaks are the “Terme 
di Tito” (Baths of Titus), namely, the 
underground and _ accessible portion 
which corresponds to about the center 
of the southern side of what formed the 
pre-existing “Domus Aurea” of Nero. 
It might be inferred that the pupils of 
Raphael had the entrances to the grottos 
walled up, to prevent its being known 
that they copied from ancient models in 
painting such a work as the “Loggie di 
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Raffaello.” But this it is ridiculous to 
assume, as the “grottesche” belong to 
the tree of Hellenistic painting; they 
are a plagiarism, sometimes an ampli- 
fication and variation of the Hellenistic 
theme.* 

Schmarsow ridicules Vasari’s  ver- 
sion of the “grottesche” by demonstrat- 
ing that Bernardino Pintoriccio (1454- 
1513), a disciple of Raphael, was the 
first to use it in his work in 1492 in the 


3One should be particular to distinguish between 
Hellenic or Greek and Hellenistic. The Greek 
style is that of Phidas, of Ictinus and of Callicra- 
tus, while the Hellenistic period is the style of the 
Alexandrian epoch, and is also sometimes called 
‘*‘Alessandrino.’’ 
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apartments of the Borgias at the Vati- 
can. Schmarsow thus lessens the repu- 
tation of Morto da Feltre, or whoever 
he was, but does not solve the mystery 
in which is wrapped the Hellenistic 
painting which gave rise to the “grot- 
tesche”” of the Cinquecento. Here is 
a mystery indeed! There must have 


existed in Rome numerous examples of 
such paintings at the time when Brunel- 
lesco and Donatello explored the city in 
quest of art treasures; and the copying 
them was one of the triumphs of clas- 
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sical architecture. The same may be 
said about the origin of the “grot- 
tesche,” which, after being at first 


copied literally, kept pace with the colors 
and stuccos of the time. Accordingly, 
we find some Italian painters who were 
also plasterers, such Giovanni da 
Udine (1487-1564) in Rome, and, ac- 


as 


cording to Vasari, Pierin del Vaga 
(1499-1547), aided by Silvio Cosimi 
(about 1495-1540), who worked as a 
plasterer at Genoa or at Fassolo, a 
town which deserves more attention 


from artists visiting Italy. Giovanni da 
Udine worked also as a plasterer at the 
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Laurenziana Library in [‘lorence, but, 
unfortunately, this work is no longer in 
existence, nor are the stuccos by the 
same master in the palace of Giovan- 
battista dall’Aquila in Rome, at the end 
of the Borgo Nuovo, near the Piazza S. 
Pietro. 

The “grottesche” are also sometimes 
called “raffaellesche,” or paintings after 
the school of Raphael Sanzio. This pre- 
sumption that Raphael created a similar 
style of decoration to the “gr ittesche”’ is 
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Giulio Romano, Giovanni da Udine and 
Pierin del Vaga. This confusion of 
authorship it was which caused the name 
“raffaellesche.”’ It assumed _ that 
Raphael had created the style of deco- 
ration of which we are speaking, and 
which Vasari, as we said above, judged 
with severity, as well as illogically, as 
other Italian artists before him had done. 
Vitruvius, the celebrated essayist and 
contemporary of Augustus, found no 
propriety in applying to an architecture 
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not so, and should be corrected. If 
Raphael really painted in this style he 
did so like many other painters of 
his time, drawing his inspiration from 
the ancient Latin source. It has been 
supposed that Raphael was the author ot 
the famous Loggie del Vaticano, a piece 
of unrivalled decoration, in which the 
gospel of the “grottesche” is, so to speak, 
disclosed. But it has now been estab- 
lished beyond a doubt that Raphael 
never touched brush to this masterpiece, 
which was entirely the work of his 
pupils, foremost among whom _ stand 
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of stone the small temples which form 
the base of the decoration that the 16th 
century called a ‘“‘grottesche,” and which 
Rome the ancient knew in the epoch of 
the Empire. This want of correspond- 
ence between the architecture and the 
decoration irritated Vitruvius, who like- 
wise had little use for the profuse and 
licentious figures which never had ex- 
istence in Nature as they were de- 
picted in the “grottesche.” The decora- 
tion had a wide application, notwith- 
standing the harsh criticism of Vitru- 
vius, and the strictures of Vasari and 
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Vitruvius, eminent men though they 
were, do not merit the approbation of 
modern students. 

Every art has its own peculiar mode 
of expression, and the “grottesche” 
employs small temples with supports 
as slender as the stem of a_ flower, 
little satyrs and sphinxes that do not 
offend the zxsthetic sense, because they 
are motives of expression in another 
form and in another material, in distine- 
tion to the forms of stone architecture. 
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Moreover, the figures that are repre- 
sented are not supposed to be copied 
from nature. Decorative art must be 
based on freeness of imagination; it 
must put together such combinations of 
light and shade and color as will be 
pleasing to the eve, and, accomplishing 
this result, decorative art mav be calied 
successful. 

Going back now to the ceilings of the 
Uffizi, we can surely say that the 
masters who painted them achieved a de- 
cided success; it must, however, be ex- 
plained that the photographs reproduced 
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herewith give but a very faint idea of the 
polychromatic effect of the figurative 
and ornamental images depicted. These 
images are attributed to the well-known 
painter Bernardino’ Barbatelli, called 
Pocetti, who was the principal master 
of the “grottesche” in Florence. Plaus- 
ible as this theory may sound, these 
decorations are, in fact, the composite 
work of various painters of different 
epochs, e. g., Mario Butteri (who did 
his best work around 1567), Alessandro 
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Pieroni (who was prominent about 
1588), Lodovico Buti (who reached the 
height of his career in 1590), Fran- 
cesco Bizzelli (15560-1612), and prob- 
ably Alessandro Allori, called Bronzino. 
All these men are known to have worked 
on the figure portions of the medallions 
and cartoons. The oldest portion of the 
ceilings dates from 1581, which date 
can be read in the first corridor. 

There are three corridors all told, two 
very long ones running parallel and 
joined by a shorter one. The long corn- 
dors are of more recent date, belonging 
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to the period of Ferdinand II. (1578- 
1637), and were finished about 1658 by 
Luigi Ulivelli and others. About a cen- 
tury later (1762) a fire broke out in the 
Uffizi, destroying a considerable part of 
its painted ceilings, together wrth some 
busts, portraits, ancient statues, and a 


sketch by Michelangelo. This unlucky 
event necessitated restoration and re- 


building, which included the repainting 
of some of the ceilings. The subjects, 
be it remarked, are not entirely drawn 
from the imagination, for we find among 
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them 
scenes 


many historical and allegorical 
and figures that awake inter- 
esting memories of Florentine events. 
We meet figures and events in the lives 
of the de Medici family, who ruled 


lorence at that time. The careful 
examination and study of the “grot- 


tesche” in the Uffizi is most instructive to 
the artist who must rejoice at the fecund- 
ity with which those brushes were used 
and their marvelous agility. He may 
gain from them an almost inexhaustible 
supply of ideas and _ historical knowl- 


edge. There is noticeable here and 
there a certain lack of unity in the 
ornamental subjects which is most ap- 
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parent in the black and white com- 
positions, in which the lack of color 
emphasizes the lack of unity. One 


might criticize, and justly, the frivolity 
of some of the decorative subjects ; the 
fancy is sometimes carried to an extreme 
of exaggeration, where moderation 
would have more appropriate. 
Should the reader be of this mind, he 
should, however, remember that the 
energetic coloring and the meditated 
harmony of the color masses emphasize 
the exuberance of the lines. Decorative 


been 
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painting relies in a special manner upon 
the color composition, which impresses 
through its large masses and often serves 
to correct faulty drawing. The outlines 
of the masses are then merely expedients 
tending to give a more solid base to the 
composition as a whole. 

The ceiling decorations of the Uffizi 
cannot be pointed out as models of 
sobriety, for the epoch during which they 
were executed was one of riotous fancy 


and license. After the middle of the 
16th century Italian art tends to the 


Barocco, and the ceilings before us are 
also interesting, because they show how 
the “grottesche” were painted in Flor- 
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ence when the Barocco style was begin- 
ning to make itself felt. It proceeded 
imperturbably on the road of the most 
fiery fancy ever experienced in Italian 
art, and aumbered among its most robust 
exponents such artists as Lorenzo Ber- 
nini (1598-1680) and the graceful Roc- 


cocco. Therefore, the brushes that 
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painted the ceilings of the Uffizi, at the 
same time express their respect for the 
Barocco and the styles, so 
much sneered at and unjustly blamed in 
Italy and abroad when it came forth 
with its impetuosity of passion and its 
inexhaustible vein of fancy. 
d 1/fredo Melani. 


Roccocco 
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The Evil Effects of Competitive Bidding on 
Building Contracts’ 


I do not know of anything more 1m- 
portant in connection with the erection 
of a building than the contract. Our 
interests all center in this document and 
by its terms we assume obligations 
which bind us all together for the ac- 
complishment of a common purpose. 
There is perhaps no one who has a bet- 
ter opportunity than an architect to ob- 
serve how well a contract accomplishes 
the purpose for which it was made. I, 
therefore, propose to discuss briefly the 
modern building contract and the effect 
which competitive bidding has upon it. 
We have seen in our time the greatest 
advancement in building construction, in 
some respects that the world has ever 
known. With the advent of the new 
building material, structural steel, and 
its accessories, the invention of the ele- 
vator, and the various things that have 
made this great progress possible, the 
problem of erecting a building has be- 
come one of great magnitude and re- 
sponsibility. Yet, with all this advance- 
ment in construction, little or no im- 
provement in the contract has come, or 
of the method of letting the contract, 
notwithstanding the fact that a contract 
nowadays may involve immense sums of 
money and great difficulties and prob- 
lems of construction. Some contracts 
not only involve the execution of work 
in a manner never done before, and with 
which no experience has been had, and 
again some not only require great feats 
of construction in an almost inconceiv- 
ably short space of time, but they may 
also be accompanied by unusual danger 
and even loss of life. With all of this 
to contend with, we make use of an old 
system of letting our contracts, which, 
in my opinion, may be questioned and 
discussed with profit. 

Of the three kinds of building con- 
tracts, the percentage contract, the fixed- 
profit contract and the competitive bid 


*Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Esti- 
mators’ Club at Chicago, by Mr. George C. Nim- 
mons, of the firm Nimmons & Fellows, architects. 


contract, I will discuss the competitive 
bid contract, because it is the one gen- 
erally used. Nearly all of the discussion 
which follows applies as well to sep- 
arate contracts as to a general contract, 
but for the sake of brevity, the applica- 
tion is made only to a general contract. 
In considering, then, this important 
subject, I desire to direct your attention 
to several leading questions concerning 
our system of letting contracts. 

Does our present system of letting 
contracts by competitive bids result in 
securing for the owner the lowest ob- 
tainable cost for a building, consistent 
with good workmanship? On the sur- 
face of this proposition, it would appear 
that an owner always did get his build- 
ing at the lowest possible cost, or some- 
times below that by competitive bids. I 
suppose that most of you can cite at least 
one instance where you have suffered 
loss on a building through unfortunate 
circumstances Over which you had no 
control, or through some other cause. 
Each time, however, that a contractor 
loses money on a job, makes him more 
conservative on the next building and 
makes him realize how full of risk and 
hazard a contractor’s bid is. Conse- 
quently, the amounts allowed in an es- 
timate for contingencies are much larger 
than they would be if there were not 
so much risk of financial loss. It is un- 
doubtedly also the case that the various 
profits of sub-contractors and material 
men vary greatly in proportion and 
amount. It sometimes happens that the 
contractor will lose money and many of 
his sub-contractors make more than the 
average profits on the same job, and if 
one contractor or general contractor 
loses money, it does not follow that the 
building was built for less than the real 
cost; that is, the actual cost, plus a rea- 
sonable profit for all contractors. In 
compiling the sub-bids which a con- 
tractor is required to get before making 
up his own bid, I do not believe that it 
ever happens that any one contractor 
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ever succeeds in getting all of the low- 
est sub-bids that may have been offered 
on a particular building, nor does he 
succeed in getting them even if he gets 
the contract. As a result of our pres- 
ent system of letting contracts, there is 
scarcely a contractor who has not at 
some time in his experience been obliged 
to exercise the most rigid and severe 
economy, to the great displeasure and 
disapproval of his sub-contractors, who 
were in no way responsible for his sign 
ing a contract in which both he and they 
were subjected to loss. This has natural- 
ly brought about a condition in which 
most of the sub-contractors and material 
men have their particular friends and 
favorites, to whom their lowest prices 
only are given. 

The bidding on a large building in- 
volves the securing of prices on different 
products and materials from a_ great 
many sources. It may extend from the 
manufacturer down through the hands 
of many intermediate dealers, to the 
origin of the raw material. It may in- 
volve hundreds of people. All of these 
dealers and sub-contractors are obliged 
to expend thousands of dollars yearly in 
taking off quantities and making figures 
on plans from which they do not get 
a dollar in return. The amount of use- 
less work done yearly in this country in 
that way must be an astonishing iteni, 
if it could be computed. The result of 
it all is, that the contractor and dealer 
add to their bids the expense of all this 
wasted labor and the owner pays for it. 
Here is a great waste going on con- 
stantly which increases the cost of build- 
ing by reason of our system of com- 
petitive bids. 

The amounts added to bids for con- 
tingencies are very considerable. Con- 
tractors must of necessity safe-guard 
themselves in their bids, not only against 
troubles which may not occur with ma- 
terials, but also against labor troubles, 
which are sometimes very expensive. 
The uncertainty at times of prompt de- 
livery of materials by railroads, when 
time is the essence of the contract, often 
makes the purchase of expensive stock 
material a necessity. The lack of space 
to handle material in the congested part 


of a city, is at times a matter entirely 
problematical as to cost and here again 
a contingency item must be added. 

The extensive builders’ equipment, 
needed for a modern building, cannot 
sometimes be closely calculated as to 
cost, on account of new and complicated 
forms of construction, which often oc- 
cur in the construction of a building. 
These, and other causes of uncertainty 
in the cost of building construction, are 
usually allowed for by the contractor in 
his bid at a cost greater than what they 
actually amount to in the construction 
of the building. 

The taking of competitive bids is a 
complex and intricate process. The 
theory of a sealed proposal is beautiful 
and the practice of it originally may 
have been ideal. but now, a sealed pro- 
posal is based on prices and information 
that may come from a hundred different 
sources and the proposition is entirely 
different from what it must have been 
originally. The complications that may 
arise, the opportunities that may occut 
for loss for some and immodest profits 
for others, are very great. The very 
nature of our system nowadays invites 
and encourages the opposite of that for 
which it was intended, and I firmly be- 
lieve that the result of competitive bid- 
ding, as a basis on which to let a con- 
tract, does not, as a rule, result in secur- 
ing the lowest possible cost for a build- 
ing. 

The undue financial risk and hazard 
connected with signing the average 
building contract are harmful influences 
which make themselves felt all through 
the operation of erecting a building. Of 
course, it is not denied that there is risk 
or chance in every business transaction. 
Risk cannot be done away with in build- 
ing contracts, but it is very evident from 
the results of our method of letting con- 
tracts and from the great difference in 
the amounts of the bids, that an undue 
amount of risk is taken with the aver- 
age building contract. The contractors 
themselves do not agree with any ac- 
curacy as to what the cost of a building 
is. The bids often vary several times 
the amount of the contractor’s profit. 
The minute a contractor signs a contract 
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for an important building, he assumes 
a responsibility far greater than the 
merchant or manufacturer does in his 
business. I| believe the risk of a con- 
tractor for financial loss is far greater 
than was ever intended by that genius 
who first said “Competition is the Life 
of Trade.” Competition in building is 
not that kind of competition; it is really 
speculation, and sometimes on account 
of the complication and difficulties of 
our modern construction, it is far more 
hazardous than buying margins on the 
Board of Trade. It is a gamble, pure 
and simple. When you think of it, and 
when you consider that the building in- 
dustry was the first made use of by man, 
to build his shelter and home, and when 
you think that the building industry is 
the most important one of civilization, 
it does seem to be a great wrong that 
we, by the use of an antiquated system 
of competition, should make of this 
noble calling a gamble and speculation. 
There is no calling on earth that better 
deserves its reward than the building in- 
dustry. Under our present system, a 
contractor, as a rule, is selected, first of 
all, on a basis of the lowest bid. Con- 
sideration of a man’s integrity, his abil- 
ity or character, have very little to do 
with it, if there is any great difference 
between the bids. With the architect 
present to police the job and see that 
nothing is missed, the owner is usually 
willing to fight it out along these lines. 
It is greatly to be regretted that this 
state of affairs exists, but it seems to be 
the only natural outcome of our system. 
When a contractor secures a contract 
under these conditions, his responsibil- 
ity is very great, and on this account, 
his anxiety naturally has the effect of 
shaping his methods of procedure, all 
to one purpose. This has an evil in- 
fluence on the work and on all those con- 
nected with the construction of the 
building. The effect of this unhealthful 
condition of affairs tends to preclude 
any thought of the permanency and ex- 
cellence of the work, beyond that re- 
quired in the contract. It extends to all 
the workmen and discourages thoughts 
or ambitions of good craftsmanship on 
their part. Who among the tradesmen 
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have time to consider that a brick skill- 
fully bonded at some critical place, 
might add years of endurance to a wall, 
or that a nail driven on a slant might 
hold a piece of lumber far longer in 
place, or that a bit of paint added in 
concealed place might make a 
piece of metal last twice as long? Why 
is it that the good, old-fashioned ways 
of bonding brick, such as our forefathers 
learned in England, have given way to 
the modern way of throwing brick into 
a wall, which often goes with hollow 
spaces and weak places in it, in spite of 
the most rigid inspection? Why is it 
that the old-time method of mortising 
and doweling timber, which went to 
make up the strong and rigid frame- 
work of our houses, has given way to 
the modern system of so-called balloon 
framing, where there is hardly a mortise 
or tenon to be found? What is it that 
is influencing our methods of construc- 
tion, and in some respects making them 
far inferior to the old-time ways? There 
is an influence from some pernicious 
cause doing this. It is not that our trades- 
men are incapable; it is beyond ques- 
tion, traceable largely back to one cause, 
and that cause is competitive bidding. 
Competitive bidding allows no time un- 
der the contract for improvement in 
craftsmanship. All the skill, and all the 
art of the workmen are devoted to one 
and only one end and that is speed; 
speed at the expense of endurance or 
merit, or art in the work. 

Another effect of our present system 
to be considered is the bearing which 
it has on the relation between architect 
and contractor. Under our uniform 
contract the architect acts as the agent 
of the owner and is supposed to furnish 
the contractor in the plans and specifica- 
tions a complete guide from which to 
erect the building. The architect has 
conceived the building in his mind and 
drawn out this conception on paper, so 
that others may be able to translate the 
mental image into stone, or brick, or 
other material. The contractor and his 
workmen are supposed to be co-workers 
with the architect, working all together 
for the good of the building; first, to 
fortify it against time, its worst enemy; 
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to build it economically, so as to make 
it best serve the purpose for which it 
was created; and to make it beautiful as 
a whole and in every part, so that it 
may take its proper place in the world 
as a welcome addition to the buildings 
of its time. 

The architect, the contractor and all 
his men, should naturaliy be drawn 
closely together in a sympathetic bond of 
common endeavor, just as they used to 
be in olden times, when they made those 
beautiful did 


carvings and that ex- 

quisite workmanship, which we have 
never since equalled. 

If the characteristics of our people 


have been truly reflected in the nature 
of our architecture, then our buildings 
must be distinctly marked with evi- 
dences of the strenuous and economic 
commercial spirit of the times. Our 
greatest structures are not those dedi- 
cated to religion, art, or science, but to 
commerce. The greatest of all is the 
office building. Yet, if the signs of the 
times are read correctly, things are al- 
ready changing and will change more 
in the future. As men acquire wealth 
and reach the stage of competency in 
their fortunes, they are beginning again 
to realize that financial supremacy and 
commerce are not the only objects of 
human existence. They are awakening 
to the fact that there are in the world 
other things of great intrinsic value be- 
sides money. There is surely coming a 
time when you, the builders, and we, the 
architects, will have an opportunity to 
create an architecture which shall at 
least be devoid of the narrow influences 
of our times. 

In conclusion, I wish to make a few 
suggestions as to the cure for the evil 
effects of competitive bidding. I realize, 
I hope, as much as any one, the great 
difficulties in the way of making any 
radical change in a custom so long es- 
tablished, as competitive bidding. How- 
ever, I believe that this system, which 
may have been all right in its day, has 
worn itself out. I believe that it is a 
misfit on our present day conditions; 
that our modern problems of construc- 
tion will in time force it out of existence. 
To illustrate this, I wish to refer to the 
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comparatively new problem of letting a 
contract for a reinforced concrete build- 
ing. ‘This new kind of structure, may 
be successfully built, with a reasonable 
degree of safety, provided that it is 
properly designed, and carefully and 
conscientiously constructed. Yet if any 
one of the many important parts of this 
building is slighted, or if the contractor, 
or even one of his workmen, undertake 
to apply any money-saving economies, 
or rush-methods of the ordinary build- 
ing, the inevitable penalty is awful. 
The builder or the workman is liable to 
answer for it with his life. Here is a 
new feature in the problem, that will 
surely receive a hearing at the letting of 
the contract. It will soon become evi- 
dent to the public, if it is not already 
so, that competition only on the basis 
of cost cannot with safety be entertained 
for a concrete building. Those sterling 
qualities of character in a builder on 
which so much depends for the excel- 
lence of the work, will receive a new 


and higher appreciation. A_ builder’s 
ability, his integrity, his loyalty, his 
skill, his aptitude for his work, will 


again be put at a premium as these qual- 
ities used to be in olden times. When I 
refer to the concrete building, I have in 
mind not only the concrete building 
familiar to us with the ordinary slab, or 
Hoor beam construction, but those won- 
derful constructions in Europe where 
astonishing things are done with con- 
crete, both structural and ornamental. 
These great problems will undoubtedly 
come to us, and then the contractor will 
be called upon to execute the most dif- 
ficult work that has ever been attempted. 
His ability and his skill will then be 
even in greater demand than they are 
now, and the best man will no longer be 
selected by competition on price. How- 
ever, this instance of the concrete build- 
ing was given in this connection only 
to show that the character of this work 
is such, and the danger of accident so 
great, that an owner and, therefore, the 
public will find that competitive bidding 
is not a safe way to let the contract for 
a concrete building. 

In considering the remedy for the 
evil effects of competitive bids on con- 


EVIL 


tracts, it is evident that a very radical 
change must be made if any great good 
is to result. To suggest a scheme which 
would in itself be radical and at the 
same time effective, is a very difficult 
problem, and it is likely that if an im- 
provement comes, and | surely think it 
will, that it will come about gradually. 
It is necessary, first of all, to educate 
the mind of the public and to bring it 
to understand that there are a_ great 
many defects and evil results in build- 
ing operations from our present system. 
| believe the difficulty would be largely 
overcome, if the problem of determining 
the real cost of a building, beyond ques- 
tion of a doubt, could be worked out. 
The fact that contractors’ bids for the 
erection of every building differ so 
widely in amounts is a feature which has 
made the public regard the estimate for 
every building with suspicion. I un- 
derstand that in England where the esti- 
mator, called a “Quantity Surveyor,” 
who is independent of the contractors, 
takes off the quantities of materials, that 
the bids of contractors, based on these 
estimates do not differ nearly as much 
in amount as do the American bids. I 
am informed that there is very little 
difference indeed between the bids of 
English contractors, as based on these 
estimates furnished by the “Quantity 
Surveyor.” I do not believe that there 
is a single owner about to erect a build- 
ing who would not be willing and glad 
to enter into a contract with any good 
contractor, and pay him a reasonable 
profit on all work done, if the owner 
could be assured, beyond a doubt, of 
the real cost of the building. On the 
other hand, I do not believe that there 
is a single contractor who would not 
be glad to undertake any ordinary con- 
tract, provided he was assured also of 
a reasonable profit. I believe firmly 
that these are the facts, and if they are, 
the problem would seem one of getting 
these two parties together on the proper 
basis. 

Following out this line of thought, I 
have taken the liberty of outlining a 
system which I believe would meet the 
requirements in a general way. How- 
ever, I wish it understood that this is 
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given merely as a suggestion, with the 
hope that some of you, who are better 
qualified than I, will some day start the 
movement for a reform, which is so 
much needed in this part of our work. 

The outline of my suggestion for a 
system of letting contracts, is as fol- 
lows: 

1st. To establish some way of deter- 
mining the absolute cost of a building. 

2d. To have the estimate of the quan- 
tity of material and labor made by some 
one independent of the contractor. 

3d. To have you, gentlemen, the esti- 
mators, set up offices of your own, as 
the English Quantity Surveyors have 
done, but estimate not alone the quan- 
tity of material as they do, but the 
quantity of labor as well; you to receive 
your pay as they do, by getting a per- 
centage on the cost of buildings, and to 
be appointed as the estimator for a 
building by the owner or architect. 

4th. The contractors to agree upon, 
as their profit, a reasonable and proper 
percentage, on the cost of buildings, 
and to execute a contract as they do now 
by hiring all labor and buying all ma- 
terial. Each sub-contractor in the 
various building trades to take his work 
on a regular percentage of the cost of 
the building; either separate contracts, 
or a general contract to be let for the 
building, according to the wishes of the 
owner. 

5th. A definite fixed sum as the cost 
for the building and of each part of the 
work as estimated by the independent 
estimator to be agreed upon by the 
owner and contractor or contractors as 
the proper cost for the building, or the 
several parts thereof. This sum or sums 
to made a part of the contract, or con- 
tracts. If, in executing the work, the 
amount of labor or material, or both, 
exceeds in cost the amount or amounts 
named in the contract, this excess of 
cost to be borne equally by the owner and 
the contractor, or contractors. If the 
cost of labor and material is less than 
that agreed on in the contract, the 
money so saved should be equally di- 
vided between the owner and _ con- 
tractor or contractors. 

George C. Nimmons. 








Shoddiness of American Building 
Construction 


We deplore the really cruel, unneces- 
sary, immoral waste of property by fire, 
and we have much to say about the low 
standard of work executed by our me- 
chanics generally, the never-ending re- 
pairs we have to make to our buildings 
and their all too rapid deterioration; in- 
deed, some of us complain anent some 
of the new fashions of construction that 
actually permit of buildings collapsing 
even while they are in process of erec- 
tion. Various reasons are advanced for 
these deplorable conditions, but it seems 
likely that, thoroughly sifted, we could 
reduce and charge them all to the one 
sin of shoddiness. 

Shoddy construction, like most other 
sins, is serious in itself, but still more so 
in its effects and what might, flippantly 
but expressively, be termed its “side is- 
sues.” One of its most important con- 
trolling factors is the desire of some 
builders to make undue profits; these 
men have encouraged and still encour- 
age slovenly, incomplete, shabby work 
on the part of their employees—therein 
lies the profit—these get into the habit 
of doing that kind of work, the contagion 
spreads and today, as a nation, while we 
are noted for our ability to do many 
excellent things, the general character of 
our labor measures up to a deplorably 
low standard. More than that, the shod- 
diness that intially was injected into our 
buildings for illegal, immoral reasons, 
has left its marks on our laws as well 
as upon the “yielding of our labor ;” at 
some time or another it was winked at 
by the authorities or permitted under too 
lenient and lax regulations, until it ac- 


tually became the gauge by which 
all things were measured. Digest 


the building laws of any of our cities 
and see how really apologetic we become 
in demanding and insisting upon work 
that is so palpably for the absolute bene- 
fit of all and is so clearly the only thing 
to do, but which is of but little higher 


grade than the indifferent. Insurance 


companies have awakened to the fact 
that big returns followed by tremendous 
losses, mere magnitude of business, do 
not always spell profit and are beginning 
to make commensurately low rates on 
well-built, fireproof buildings, while 
raising the average rate on deficient con- 
struction. At the same time, little by 
little we have succeeded in getting our 
cities to likewise raise the standard of 
exaction to the point where the too de- 
spicably inferior is either not permitted 
at all or relegated to the outlying dis- 
tricts. And the result is that our people, 
who have grown so used to “shoddy,” 
actually feel that they have a grievance 
against both laws and insurance compa- 
nies, that their rights are being assailed 
in that they are no longer permitted to 
build everywhere and anywhere the same 
poorly constructed buildings in which 
they formerly indulged. 

The average layman sins in this re- 
spect through one part cunning, two 
parts hope that he will escape the natural 
result of flimsy construction and ninety- 
seven parts ignorance. The man against 
whom these remarks are particularly di- 
rected is the “speculative-builder,” the 
one who knows well enough how things 
should be done but who deliberately and 
with malice aforethought slurs and 
skimps and skins a building to the ut- 
most of his sometimes really splendid 
ability, for the purpose of increasing his 
profit. He is the gentleman who builds 
a house with two by six joists in the 
flooring, culled boards three inches apart 
for sheathing, paper of inferior quality 
and without laps, green pine finish, and 
all the 6ther etceteras of a “skinned” 
house, and paints the whole thing in most 
alluring colors—mixed largely with coal- 
oil and guaranteed to last at least two 
months-——lays some sickly sod on top of 
broken brick, plaster dust and the rest 
of the building debris doing duty as a 
lawn, and then inserts glowing advertise- 
ments in the papers cunningly calculated 
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to catch the unwary; and alas, before 
many days does actually hook his prey 
and land him into a very net if not a 
slough of despond. 

[ see much of that gentleman’s work 
in every city throughout the country, but 
perhaps a little more of it right here in 
Washington than anywhere else. lew 
people here ever think of building a 
home. One person that they are afraid of 
is the architect, and perhaps not with- 
out reason. “Extras” and delays are 
rather effective bugaboos that have been 
held up to them. So they prefer to buv 
a house, already finished, which they 
can and know all about in the Sesh 
rather than merely on paper, and thev 
dicker and deal with the speculator and 
lo, he flourishes, groweth fat and rideth 
in automobiles. They do not build homes 
here, dainty, comfortable little detached 
houses, but great rows in tens and fif- 
teens and twenties, of dark, ill-con- 
structed, tawdrily finished boxes, verit- 
able fire-traps, or in mild terms, rottenly 
built city houses. The poor beguiled 
wretch who gets into one and who fas 
paid over his hard-earned shekels soon 
finds that the chief charm of its plumb- 
ing system is that the bath-room is en- 
tirely tiled in white and “looks good.” 
The real plumbing is as shabbily done 
as the none too strict or over-rigidly en- 
forced regulations permit; the next win- 
ter after occupancy he finds that his fur- 
nace is too small and that the pipes are 
on the outside walls; and his troubles do 
not begin then but continue. His insur- 
ance rates are distressingly high, his re- 
pair bills enormous and he curses the 
day that he first thought of buying a 
house. 

lor my part were I anathematically 
inclined I should heap coals of fire upon 
the head of every “speculative-builder,” 
or at least upon most of them, yea would 
I even legislate them out of their ne- 
farious trade. 

The incomprehensible thing to me is, 
why do architects who make some pre- 
tence of being somebody permit their 
clients, however foolishly inclined the 
latter may be, to adopt the methods and 
manners of the aforesaid individual in 
erecting homes and other buildings for 


see 
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their own occupancy, not merely for sale. 
| have in mind a house that I passed a 
day or so ago. A huge four or five- 
story affair of stone and terra cotta, 
ornate in the extreme, pretentious and 
bearing every external appearance of 
being a veritable palace, a house that 
one should judge would cost anywhere 
from $75,000 to $100,000. It is on the 
crest of the Sixteenth Street Hill in 
Washington, D. C., near the “Hender- 
son Castle,’ and I am told it is to be oc- 
cupied by the French Embassy. Every 
external indication would point to its be- 
ing tended for a permanent and stately 
domicile. It will probably house valuable 
diplomatic lives, archives of interna- 
tional importance, bric-a-brac, furniture 
and other plunder of great cost, and 
presents every reason for being well- 
built. I was curious enough to step in- 
side to see what system of construction 
was being used. I stopped but a mo- 
ment, long enough, however, to note 
that there were wooden floor joists, 
wooden roof construction, wooden lath- 
ing, wood, wood and more of it. The 
pretentious exterior was in reality but 
the whited surface of a dismal sepul- 
chre, a fire-trap of the most deceptive 
nature, a monument to the assininity of 
the owners and the culpable negligence 
of the architect! 

People say that the architects are not 
to blame, that their authority is not to 
be compared to that of a doctor. A 
doctor diagnoses the ailment of his 
patient and “orders” him to do thus and 
so. Most men will obediently follow 
directions, believing that life or death 
depends upon that obedience. Not so 
with the architect. He is not hired to 
“order” his client; he is his willing, ob- 
sequious and _ ever-obedient — servant. 
Granted. Generally he is even so afraid 
that the aforesaid client will get away 
from him that he will put the cellar on 
the roof of the house and the attic in 
the basement. But if the architect, 
through his own poor management of 
affairs, has brought himself to that piti- 
ful state of servitude, he should still have 
sufficient professional pride and man- 
liness, if he can not “order” his client, 
at least to labor with him and point out 
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the inevitable advantages of building 
well rather than shoddily. “Shoddy” 
has such a hold upon our people, our 
architects, our laws, that to get them all 
out of the habit, so to speak, we must 
absolutely use force added to persuasion. 

At different times I have advocated a 
sliding scale of taxation, the maximum 
tax upon imperfect, dangerous build- 
ings, requiring the maximum of protec- 
tion, and the minimum upon those struc- 
tures sensibly built and presenting the 
less vulnerability to fire and other at- 
tacks, and costing the community the 
minimum for protection. Likewise have 
I besought the insurance people who 
have their own constituents’ best inter- 
ests at heart, to raise their rates on 
flimsy construction to a_ prohibitive 
point. Some good has already been done, 
though much yet remains to be accom- 
plished. But I am here again today in 
an appeal to the architects—those who 
think, those who are earnest, and have 
some public spirit—to join, to co-operate, 
to really work with some vim in an en- 
deavor to get the states to unite in 
passing adequate and uniform laws 
clearly defining the minimum of excel- 
lence permitted in any construction, in 
city, town or hamlet within the state’s 
borders. This is not a substitute plan 
for sliding taxation nor is it suggested 
because the insurance companies, though 
they have raised their rates on poor 
building, have not made them high 
enough to bar or to prevent new fire- 
traps being erected. It is an adjunct to 
both of these means of securing the de- 
sired end. 

Outside of the large cities there is, at 
present, little regulation of buildings by 
law; anyone may build anything he 
wishes. The village of today is perhaps 
the city of tomorrow and the citizens of 
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the larger places will for years have to 
suffer for the building sins of their pro- 
genitors, the sin of shoddiness. More- 
over, even in some fairly large cities 
building regulations are in a primitive 
state. Regulation of building laws is 
the business of the cities, but the state is 
an interested party and the city is but 
the child of the state. 

Some states have already taken up 
seriously the matter of better building 
laws; fire marshals have been appointed 
and given certain duties and authority. 
But more is wanted, not alone more 
states to make this first step, but those 
that have made it to go farther, to en- 
act laws, minimum building require- 
ments, to which all cities will eventually 
be obliged to conform. Let each city do 
as much more toward this end as its own 
good sense may dictate, but the state 
should decree the maximum amount of 
shoddiness that it will tolerate, and the 
lower that maximum is placed the better 
it will be for the state and for the city. 

The International Society of Build- 
ing Commissioners, of which society I 
have the honor of being an officer, has 
made a stirring appeal on behalf of such 
legislation to the governor, the legis- 
lators and the press of every state in the 
Union, and we are hard at work in the 
preparation of a uniform code of build- 
ing laws for presentation simultaneously 
to all the legislatures at their next con- 
vening. 

I bespeak this journal’s and the archi- 
tects’ co-operation and hearty, effective 
work on behalf of a higher standard 
of building construction, not only for 
our large public or business structures, 
but for the smaller and less important 
buildings of which our residences, apart- 
ment houses and suburban homes form 
no small part. 


F. W. Fitzpatrick. 
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J/The Building of the American School of 
Correspondence 


The building of the American School 
of Correspondence, illustrations of 
which are published herewith, is a not- 
able addition to the group of interesting 
business structures which the Archi- 
tectural Record has been publishing of 
late years, and its interest is due both to 
the excellence of its handling and to 
the more than usually happy conditions 
under which it was erected. As a gen- 
eral rule important business structures 
occupy restricted sites on crowded thor- 
oughfares, and the architect has to sub- 
mit to many conditions which make 
his work at the best a compromise. But 
a school of correspondence, as its name 
indicates, bears much the same relation 
to an ordinary business concern as a 
mail-order house does to a department 
store. Its business is transacted largely 
by mail, and consequently it can avoid 
the necessity of building on very ex- 
pensive land in the heart of the city. It 
requires practically an office building, 
covering a large floor space in a respec- 
table but not necessarily a very central 
neighborhood, and its large floor space 
can be obtained by the use of a spacious 
site rather than by the erection of a 
many-storied structure. It is necessary, 
of course, that its offices should be very 
well lighted, as in an ordinary office 
building, but the interior requirements 
as to the size of the rooms are of a 
very varying nature, which permits and 
calls for certain unusual variations in 
the design. Furthermore, inasmuch as 
a school of correspondence is a peda- 
gogic as well as a business enterprise, 
it is appropriate that the building 
should express its affiliations with in- 
stitutions of learning. Propriety does 
does not demand a design which is rig- 
idly utilitarian in character. On the 
contrary, such a building will the better 
fulfill its purpose, provided its architec- 
ture evokes associations with one of the 
several collegiate styles of the past. 

The building of the American School 
of Correspondence, designed by Messrs. 
Pond & Pond, admirably fulfills all these 
conditions. The architects have de- 


signed an edifice which somehow looks 
business-like without ceasing to be col- 
legiate, and their success in achieving 
this result has been partly due to the 
spacious site on which the building stands. 
This site faces on three streets, and has 
moreover an abundance of light and air 
in its rear. Each of the three facades 
has features of special interest, but they 
are bound together by an uncompro- 
mising integrity of treatment. The core 
of the design consists of a bold tower- 
like projection, containing one addi- 
tional story, whereby the entrance on 
the main facade is emphasized. All of 
the building to the right of this tower, 
whether on the main or on the side 
street, is subjected to a similar treat- 
ment, which is different from that part 
of the building to the left of the tower, 
chiefly because of the treatment of the 
fourth story. To the left the fourth 
story recedes and is lighted by dormers, 
whereas to the right it is carried through 
and terminates in a parapet. This ar- 
rangement is obviously dictated by the 
different uses to which the different 
parts of the floor are put; but it is as 
successful from the architectural as it 
is presumably from the practical stand- 
point. The building obtains a balance 
which could hardly be achieved by some 
formally symmetrical arrangement, and 
if the effect does not wholly satisfy the 
eye, it makes a strong appeal to a candid 
architectural intelligence. In another 
matter, also, have the designers been 
very successful. They have _ been 
obliged to supply an abundance of win- 
dows, which have very little solid wall 
space on their three facades, and the ef- 
fect of which was hard to reconcile with 
the solid strength of the tower. This 
discrepancy has, however, been measur- 
ably removed by the buttresses, which 
have been run up on the several faces 
of the building as high as the second 
story. These buttresses add enormous- 
ly to the consistency of the design, while 
at the same time they intensify the col- 
legiate suggestion, which was already 
fixed by the central tower. 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE—FRONT. 











THE NEW BUILDING OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE—SIDE VIEW. 








Chicago, III. Pond & Pond, Architects. 
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NOTES @ COMMENTS 





The success of the This architect has made himself the inti- 
4 DECORATING suburban house, — - mate friend of his clients and has faithfully 
cially its interior, de- reflected in their homes what this inti- 
AND pends in large measure mate personal contact has revealed to him. 
FURNISHING upon the proper co-op- Mach client is for him an individual! case 
| THE HOME eration of the inne which he solves according to its circum- 
with the architect. The stances, the solution being based always on 
owner is much more personal knowledge of his clients’ likes and 
prone to consider himself as qualified to dis- dislikes, their social position and all the other 
é pense with the services of the architect when elements that enter into the making of the 
the subject is the decorating and furnishing home. Possessed of this information, he is 
of his rooms than he is in matters of design really in a position to say that he knows 
which pertain to the exterior. This is only what his clients want. The rest depends 
natural. How many of one’s friends can entirely upon his own capacity and resource- 
one name who will not be very sure not fulness as a designer. 
only that they know exactly what they It is Mr. Wallis’ theory that at least one 
want in the decorating and furnishing of room in the suburban house should have its 
their homes, but who are as ready to as- basis on some historic style or period. On 
sume that they know how to get what they this room, he believes, the designer should 
want. No one is so ready to acknowledge lavish his most conscientious study, not 
disappointment and dissatisfaction with the slavishly to reproduce some historical exam- 
work of an architect who has been willing ple which seems applicable to the case in 
to assume that his client is really able to hand, but to interpret the characteristics 
direct the decorating and furnishing of his of the style in which he is working. In 
or her home as the man or woman who has thus rendering architecture he is not an ar- 
: had the experience. But even after such an chaeologist who reproduces, but an architect 
experience the majority of owners do not who creates on a given basis under new con- 
/ realize the cause of their misfortune. They ditions, modifying his basis when the con- 
cannot be made to understand that had they tions demand it. The variety of Mr. Wallis’ 


co-operated with the architect and allowed interiors shows how well his style theory 
him to perform the function for which he works in practice. The reader will note in 
is qualified, and not they, they would un- those rooms how the characteristics of each 
doubtedly be the architect’s strongest cham- style have been brought out by the color 
pions, instead of his decryers. The benefit of the materials as well as by the simplicity 


of such a relation between architect and or ornateness of the design, as the case may 
client is twofold, the client is satis be. The confidence of client in architect is 


fied and the architect has the satisfac- shown in these interiors, especially by the fact 
tion of having done his work well that the architect was not only designer and 





and of making of his client a friend and a decorator, but was consulted in the selection 

‘4 business asset. Houses which have been de- of the furnishings which help in no unimpor- 
signed and decorated under such conditions tant part to produce the total effect. It should 
never fail to evoke general admiration. It be mentioned also that cost which is generally 

| is such a group of which we illustrate the supposed to be in proportion to the effect 
following interiors These houses, except desired stands in no such relation in the 
one which is at Orange, are. situated design of these rooms, some of the best in 
in Montclair, New Jersey. a town of design being the most economical financially. 
some sixteen thousand inhabitants, which is The paramount consideration was of archi- 
reached by a half hour's train ride from New tectural propriety, and in many cases it 
York. They are all the work of Frank E. was the strictest adherence to the archi- 
Wallis, a New York architect, whose prac- tectural requirements of the case _ that, 
tice is largely confined not only to subur- brought about by the owner's confidence in 
ban houses, but to the town of Montclair, the architect, not only secured the desired 
where his work is well known to the towns- effect, but secured it at an actual saving in 
people. dollars and cents. 
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The interior decora- 

CHARLES tion of Mr. F. S. Flow- 
FREDERICK er’s residence, 612 Fifth 
NAEGELE avenue, New York, calls 

A PAINTER OF attention to the dec- 
INTERIOR orative work of 
DECORATION Charles Frederick Nae- 
gele, an artist, who has 


hitherto been known chiefly as a successful 
portrait The for 
which characterizes his portrait work and his 


painter. great color 


sense 


feeling for the beauty of form qualify him in 


a high degree for decorative painting of an 


architectural character. 
We 


medal, 


for a 
designed by 1802, 
the hundredth an- 
of the discovery of 
center of the 
of Columbus, 
authentic 
the 
reputed characteristics and genius. 


page 3S a 
Mr. 
four 


illustrate on model 
Naegele in 
to commemorate 

America. 
carved the 
artist could 
f the great 
to express his 
Itisshaped 
to show his imaginative or intuitive qualities; 
the forehead indicates the qualities of a man 
who can command and control others, while 


niversary 
In the 
head 
obtain no 


medal is 
the 


likeness < 


and as 


navigator, head is made 


the perceptive qualities are also indicated. 
The sensitive mouth and chin show still an- 
other characteristic of the great discoverer. 
The central coin bearing the head is sur- 


rounded by wavy lines indicating the ocean, 


while sea monsters and the ships Santa 
Maria, Pinta and Nina are also to be seen. 
The rudders are all turned in, as if to go 
to an unknown land, of which only Columbus 
knew. The late Augustus St. Gaudens said 
that this was one of the best commemora- 


tive medals he had ever seen, especially for 
its symbolic qualities. 

Among Mr. Naegele’s ideal figure paintings 
the best known is “Divinity of Motherhood,”’ 
a work which was awarded a gold medal at 
Boston in 1900 and sold for $3,000. In 
ideal heads, the painter his peculiar 
style more emphatically than in his portraits; 
neither by the 
preferences. 


these 
shows 
restrained 


here his brush is 


features nor by the _ client’s 
The great charm in these ideal compositions 
the 


womanhood; it is 


of sensuous, passionate 
the charm of 
girlhood or of true motherhood which he so 
yet delicately the 
the life of the soul which is depict- 


is not charm 


untouched 
strongly, portrays. It is 


inner life, 


ed in the eyes, in the expression of the face 
and often even in the hands. Sometimes 
he may go too far as regards minute ex- 
ecution, but this is due to the desires of 
his sitters. He never strives after a photo- 
graphic likeness, but penetrates into the 


mind and character of the person he is called 


For 


even 


the background of his 
for his portraits, Mr. 
uses wood of different kinds, 
which he treats with a This simple 
process has proved to be very decorative and 


paint. 
heads 


upon to 
ideal 


Naegele often 


and 
varnish. 
brings out in the wood certain atmospheric 


that material 
been suspected by artists. 


qualities, whose presence in 
have not 

Mr. Naegele also paints landscapes of fine 
tonal quality and it is this versatility which 
for his decorative 
decorator. Whenever he paints 
a decorative picture he 
harmonize it with the 
or vice versa. His “Ring of Youth,” a paint- 
ing in a bedroom of Mr. Flower’s house, re- 


accounts Success aS a 
painter and 
a panel, a frieze, or 


undertakes to room, 


ferred to above, illustrates admirably the 
qualities which characterize his work. There 
is a charming happy youthfulness in the 


picture, a grace and harmony conducive to a 


feeling of repose and joy. It is also to be 


commented that Mr. Naegele is a man of a 
philosophical turn of mind and that there 
is frequently to be found hidden in his paint- 
ings a symbolism where the observer least 
expects it. “The Ring of Youth,” for in- 
stance, appeals to the higher senses and 
seems to express the eternal youth which 


exists in all whose minds and souls are open 
life. A critical observer will 
that the is not 


to a higher 


at once realize impression 


one of naked figures. True, they are partly 
nude, but not naked, and are characterized 
by a chastity far from prudery. This dec- 


orative frieze goes around all four walls of 


the room. One fragment, the largest, covers 
the width of a wall, which is uninterrupted 
by any doors, windows, or mantel. It shows 
dancing nymphs, who form a ring. The 


figures are approximately life size and there 
is much swing and grace in the lines. There 
is a special charm in another fragment dec- 
orating one of the smaller walls and placed 


over a door, thus forming a panel by itself 
(Fig. 4). The figures and the landscape 
are here much smalier. The picture repre- 
sents a procession passing in the distance. 


On a hill may be seen a temple to which the 


offerings to the victor are being carried. One 
of the nymphs, who has large, graceful 
wings, “to wing her steps,” half flies ahead 


of the others. She is followed by a group 
playing a hymn of victory on antique musical 


‘nstruments. A little girl leads the way be- 


fore the conqueror, a peaceful, gentle hero 
who has placed his dear one on the horse 
which he leads himself. In the distance 
follow other nymphs carrying garlands of 
tlowers. The picture very much suggests 


Cinude Lorraine, only it shows a more mod- 
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FIG. 1. THE 


ern technique. This section of the frieze 
is the most beautiful part of the ring and 
would form a very decorative painting by 
itself. True to Naegele’s ideal of maidenhood 
are two girls shown in Fig. 7, who are watch- 
ing the passing procession. The heads are 
nearly life size and the bodies are partly hid 
den in roses. The girls appear to be standing 
in a bower of roses. Garlands of roses also 
form the connecting links of the frieze all 
aruund the walls. 

The coloring of Mr. Naegele’s compositions 
is governed by scientific rules. Blue, red and 
yellow are the primary colors which form a 
harmony of grays. Green is produced by mix- 
ing yellow and blue; purple by mixing blue 
and red; orange by mixing yellow and red, 
the secondary colors. To these laws of color 
harmony Mr. Naegele is true, as well in his 
painting as in the decoration of rooms, such 
as we illustrate. For him the ground colors 
are the chords on which the melody is based. 
The frieze “The Ring of Youth,” for ex- 
ample, decorates a room which is intended 
as a place of rest for a man overburdened 
with work and nervous strain. The prevail- 
ing tone of the room is a soft peacock blue. 
Nature is, on the whole, a safe model to 
follow. The dark color of the earth, the 
middle tints of the mountains and trees 
and the light tints of the sky produce a re- 
freshing and restful impression, and if we 











RING OF YOUTH 


(Published by permission 


cheose the same scale of values in decora- 


tion, and also in clothing, we receive the 


most harmonious impression. Mr. Naegele 


has selected a carpet of dark peacock 
blue for this room. The walls are of a 
trifle lighter shade and the frieze is like- 
wise harmonized to the same dark blue, 
which is repeated in the landscape. The 
other colors used in the frieze are all in har- 
mony with this blue. The ceiling is plain and 
of a light color. The furniture is in dark 
mahogany. The room should soothe the 
most irritated nerves. 

Tne room opposite to that just described 
is a green room. Mr. Naegele believes with 
the occultists regarding the influence of color 
and the methods of using it. This room 
is the room for thought. The tone of the 
green is soft. It is repeated in the frieze, 
showing a sea with a wide endless horizon, 
and dunes, forming wavy lines, where cedars 
end shore daks grow. The coloring harmon- 
izes with the green ground-tint and is kept 
in pinks, delicate purples and greens. The 
isspression conveyed is one of a vast in- 
finity and there is nothing in the room to 
attract th: material senses, because the de- 
signer intends it to be symbolic of intellec- 
tual life. It is calculated to lead the thoughts 
onward, without distracting them by ma- 
terial objects. 

A more cheerful character was desired by 


we 
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NEARER VIEW OF FRIEZE SHOWN ON PAGE 70. 


of Chas. F. Naegele.) 


the young mistress of the house for her 
room, hence a light blue was selected. Thus 
che purpose of the room, the individuality 
of the owner and the harmony of color have 
all been observed in the decorations of the 
house. ‘Ike artist has carried this so far as 
to take into consideration the impression 
nredueced on a person standing in the halls 
and looking into the rooms. The halls are 
kept in dark red, symbolic of the earth, and 
*n lcoking into the peacock blue room, the 
keynote of which is yellow, one gets the im- 
pression of a harmonious chord. Looking in 
the opposite direction, into the green room, 
one again gets the impression of a symphony. 

Not only is it difficult sometimes to carry 
out a harmonious scale of color in accord- 
ance with the practical needs of a house, but 
the wishes of the owners also make it almost 
impossible. In many cases they will in- 
troduce notes which destroy all harmony and 
shew an utter lack of artistic understand- 
ing. Surd whites are brought into a room of 
soft, dark tints, “to cheer it up’; trifles 
of bric-a-brac are placed where nothing 
should distract the attention from the main 
scheme of decoration. Because Mr. Naegele’s 
theories are based on artistic and scientific 
laws he usually succeeds in bringing con- 
flicting desires into harmony. 

He is filled with enthusiasm to carry the 
beautiful into the lives of all. The rich are 


to be ennobled by an environment which shall 
be not only opulent but harmonious. While 
the wealthy have frequently been too ma- 
terialistic to care for the refining influences 
of art, others have been too poor even to 
be able to realize what they have been 
missing. 

To the latter also Mr. Naegele is trying to 
bring art and beauty, and he has worked 
eut a novel plan of art exhibitions to estab- 
lish museunis. which shall be owned by the 
public. The plan is intended chiefly for small 
towns which have hitherto been without any- 
thing to develop the artistic instinct. Last 
winter Mr. Naegele arranged in Watertown, 
N. Y., an exhibition of paintings by the best 
New York artists, at the same time holding 
lectures to acquaint the inhabitants with 
the rrinciples of art. An entrance fee of ten 
eents was charged, which also entitled the 
holder of the ticket to a vote for his favorite 
picture. The pictures receiving the most 
votes were purchased by the money taken 
in at the door and formed the nucleus for a 
public ga'lery. At the universal desire of the 
Watertownites, the first exhibition was soon 
followed by a second, last winter, and this 
winter there will be similar exhibits, not only 
in Watertown, but in several other small 
cities. The Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
planning a State Art Institute and some 
prominent members of that organization have 
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FIG. 2. THE BLUE ROOM IN MR. F. S. FLOWER’S RESIDENCE. 





FIG. 3. THE BLUE ROOM IN MR. F. S. FLOWER’S RESIDENCE 
~ VIEW SHOWING “THE RING OF YOUTH.” 
G12 Fifth Avenue, New York. Chas. F. Naegele, Artist. 
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FIG. 5. DETAIL OF FRIEZE IN GREEN ROC 
612 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


approached Mr. Naegele for assistance to 
establish elsewhere exhibitions similar to 
those in Watertown. All of which promises 
a more thorough appreciation in the future 
of art in the United States. 


“Arab architecture is 
the best presentment of 
THE ARAB Arab character that re- 
IN mains to us,” says L. 
March Phillips in a re- 
cent issue of the Con- 
temporary Review. ‘‘No 
historical evidence can 
furnish forth to the understanding a like- 
ness of the man so expressive as this ar- 
chitecture offers to the eye. In Its eager 
inventiveness, in the capricious changes, com- 
plications and inflections of its designs, in 
its impulsive energy, and above all, its in- 
herent weakness and instability, there is de- 
picted in this style, if we would but coolly 
and rationally examine it, a visible repre- 
sentation of the Arab as we know him in 
history, or as he is to be met with to-day 
in the flesh in those deserts to which the 
progress of more stable races has once again 
relegated him. The stamp and impress taken 
of him by these eccentric arches and pur- 
poseless entanglements of tracery are the 
stamp and impress which he gave to all his 
undertakings. His impetuous, yet ill-sus- 
tained campaigns have this character; his 
so-called civilization, so imposrtng, yet so fu- 
gitive, has it; all his thoughtful and in- 
tellectual achievements, informed with vague 
visions and transcendental guesses, have it; 
above all the man himself, full of fiery, short- 
lived and contradictory impulses, is the in- 
carnation of it.” 


ARCHITECTURE 


YM—MR. F. S. FLOWER’'S RESIDENCE. 
Chas. F. Naegele, Artist. 


“From the moment of the Arab’s first ap- 
pearance on the world’s stage we are con- 
scious of a new force acting on human af- 
fairs. The old stock of warring ideals which 
throughout the East and West, among the 
attackers and defenders of classicalism, had 
given rise to fluctuations of regular recur- 
rence and similar character, was with the 
coming of the Arab suddenly modified by the 
addition of a hitherto unknown ingredient, 
the effect of which was instantaneous. As a 
dash of petroleum stimulates an unwilling 
fire, so the Arab ardor fanned to a _ blaze 
the general conflagration which was consum- 
ing the old order of things. Destruction, the 
clearing ofthe ground for a new growth, 
was the main purpose. of.that age, and as a 
destructive agent the Arab was without a 
peer. That terrific energy of his, so furious- 
ly rapid in its progress, so irresistible in its 
attack, so blasting in: its effects, is compar- 
able only to the light and glancing motions 
of tongues of flame. But yet, on the other 
hand, if the Arab energy is like fire, swift 
and irresistible, it is like fire, fickle. In all 
affairs of whatever kind, in which the Arab 
has been concerned, fickleness, equally with 
energy, plays its part. One is constantly 
reminded, in dealing with him, or noting his 
behavior in history, of the lack in him of 
that faculty of solid reason which lends such 
unmistakable coherence and continuity to 
the designs of the Western nations.” 

“But if this is a true reading of the Arab 
in war, it will be true of him in other things 
also. And so I think it is. His whole civil- 
ization may be taken as a further illustra- 
tion of it. If that civilization rose and ex- 
panded with the rapidity of all Arab designs, 
its abrupt and entire disappearance was not 
less characteristic.” 
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FIG. 6. DETAIL OF FRIEZE IN GREEN 
612 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Since the publication 


THE GRANT of the Washington Park 


MONUMENT Commission's plans for 
SITE, the future development 

of the capital on an 

WASHINGTON, aesthetic basis, there 
D.C. has appeared, from time 

to time, strong opposi- 

tion to their execution. This opposition has 


emanated either from certain representatives 
ff the people who are stili in that state of 
blissful ignorance which Mr. Speaker Cannon 
so characteristically voiced when he de- 
manded to know what an architect is, or, 
if that, that certain individuals have cre 
ated a situation in which their motives are 
open to a highly unfavorable construction. 
The latest development of the opposition cen- 
ters on the placing of the Grant Memorial 
in regard to which the local Chapter of the 
Institute of American Architects passed on 
Nov. 1, 1907, the following resolution: 

“In view of the recent publicly expressed 
comments upon the proposed location of the 
‘Grant Memorial’ adverse to the site, and 
condemning the destruction of trees, and a 
general denunciation of the whole plan of 
which the location of this monument is a 
part, it seems proper for a local association 
of men practicing a profession involving the 
study and decision of similar problems, to 
express their opinion in regard to this 
criticism, and to point out what they deem to 
be misconceptions of the dominating plan, 
and inaccuracies regarding some of the de- 
tails. 

“We are in hearty accord with all efforts 
to preserve trees, both in the parks and 
streets, and will render all aid in our power 
to avert the destruction of any of them. We 
suggest, however, that records will show 
that trees can be moved with safety when 
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ROOM—MR. F. S. FLOWER’'S RESIDENCE. 


Chas. F. Naegele, Artist. 


occasion demands it; and we assume that 
due consideration was given to this ques- 
tion in the case of the location of the Grant 
monument, and that the trees under discus- 
sion were found by some competent authority 
to be unworthy of the labor involved to move 
them. We can understand and sympathize 
with the aversion to a change on the part 
of those who planted them and have watched 
them grow to maturity. It is a misfor- 
tune not only to these individuals, but to the 
City, that no guiding hand pointed out their 
proper location, in accord with a general 
scheme for the whole extent of the Mall, in 
the lack of which separate and unrelated 
plantings have been dotted in it; these plant- 
ings having in each case their main axis 
crossing that of the Mall. 

“We are in favor of the location of public 
buildings on the south side of Pennsylvania 
avenue, which is a part of the plan as recom- 
mended by the Park Commission. We de- 
plore the fact that this Commission has not 
the legal standing to which its plans and its 
membership entitle it, and we regret that 
this primal recognition has not been given. 

“To us, however, the dominating need is 
that the laying out of the roadways, parks, 
ete., and the location of the public buildings, 
statues, etc., shall be made in accordance 
with a coherent and complete plan; coherent 
in that it shall provide for the proper and 
seemly relations of the parts, one to the 
other; complete in that it shall provide for 
all of the various needs present or anticipated 
for the Capital city of a nation, promising 
the future that we look forward to for our 
own. 

“This city is fortunate in having been born 
by such a plan, which has been reviewed by a 
commission composed of men whose quali- 
fications cannot be successfully challenged, 
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FRAGMENT OF FRIEZE, “THE RING OF YOUTH’’—MR. F. S. FLOWER’S 


RESIDENCE. 


612 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

and they have recommended its readoption. 
No other plan similarly considered has been 
presented. 

“Therefore, resolved, That the Washington 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects endorses most heartily the wisdom of 
the Park Commission in adhering to the 
original plan of L’Enfant as endorsed by 
Washinzton and Jefferson, and in extending 
its principles in their plans for the greater 
Washington. 

“That this chapter considers the vista 
treatment of the Mall, as contemplated by 
them, a return to first principles, and by 
far the most logical, effective and monumen- 
tal treatment yet suggested, and that a 
strict adherence to their plans will give 
to the American people the possibilities for 
the most beautiful capital in the world. 

“We affirm that, proceeding under a fixed 
plan, the amount of expenditure involved 
is less than would be required in proceeding 
as has been the custom, without co-ordina- 
tion of the units or the co-operation of those 
controlling them. 

“We are confident that the necessity for 
the adoption of a comprehensive plan will 
be generally recognized, and would call at- 
tion to the fact tha! when adopted, the first 
step towards its fulfillment shall be the 
planting of trees in their allotted places, 
for while roadways and buildings may be 
constructed as needed, trees are the planting 
of one generation for the enjoyment of their 
successors. 

‘Resolved, That this expression of our 
views be sent to the Honorable Secretary of 


Chas. F. Naegele, Artist. 


War as the representative of the Govern- 
ment on the Grant Memorial Commission in 
charge of the work of its erection.” 

The year 1907, though 
it failed to equal its 
predecessor in the num- 
ber or cost of new build- 
ings constructed, marks 
the breaking through of 
another stratum of 
ether by the forty-odd- 

story skyscraper. One might almost say two 
new atmospheric strata have been pene- 
trated as we pass from the four-hundred-foot 
monster, without transition, to one of over 
six hundred feet in height. To complete the 
picture there is missing only the air-ship 
to “‘honk-honk” them aside, but this defi- 
ciency of our imagination can readily supply 
to the accompaniment of the pneumatic rivet- 
ing machine which is heard on high in pierc- 
ing warning. 


SKYSCRAPING 
UP TO DATE 


As cities have developed, their skyline has 
been broken at first by the devout with the 
spires of their churches, and later by the 
ambitious of commerce. To this develop- 
ment has been added another stage, for now 
we possess genuine tower architecture as an 
advertising feature on a rental basis. When- 
ever we have completed an extensive struc- 
ture we have endeavored to force it a little 
beyond and above in order to distinguish it 
among the mass of its fellows, hence the 
Madison Square Garden and Chicago Audi- 
torium Towers, both distinctive parts of their 
respective structures. But now we get to a 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


point where the tower is practically the whole 
thing. The modest heights of the Singer and 
Metropolitan Life Buildings lost their iden- 
tity in the mass of other similarly modest 
structures, but their development skyward 
will be difficult to surpass, for to rival it on 
the lower end of Manhattan Island would 
necessitate the tearing down of many costly 
buildings. But it is unsafe to prognosticate, 
in view of recent wrecking operations in that 
territory. 

In many cases the lofty buildings are pro- 
tected and isolated by their own surrounding 
property, but already in the case of the Sin 
ger Building the growth of the huge City In 
vesting Company’s Building has amalga 
mated itself with it, and as the white trim- 
mings of the Singer Tower accords fairly 
well with that of its aspiring neighbor, the 
composite architecture is not without attrac 
tion, especially when viewed from a North 
River ferryboat. In fact, for appearance 
sake, the architect of the Investing Building 
might have dispensed with a broken skyline 
for the Singer Tower supplies this gratis for 
all time. 

The growth of a great city skyward may 
be unattractive to those who see no inspira- 
tion in the new problems which it involves, 
or unreasonable to those who disapprove of 
it for economic reasons, but when one be- 
holds these dark grey monsters at dusk, 
studded with a myriad of incandescent lights, 
the effect is one of mystery and might, which 
is strictly of this generation. 


The advent of the six 
MECHANICAL hundred foot building 


PROBLEMS has called into being 


OF THE an important readjust- 
SIX-HUNDRED ment of the mechanical 
FOOT transit problem for 
BUILDING skyscrapers. The re- 


sult is a new type 
of elevator called “the traction,’”’ with power 
machinery located above the shaft instead 
in its accustomed place in the cellar. To 
create ample safety devices for the cars of 
such a system, is a serious problem. The 
possible precipitation of a carload of pas- 
sengers from a six-hundred-foot height is 
not a pleasant theme for contemplation. It 
is only fair to say, however, that the num- 
ber of passengers carried in them daily is 
not large, and it may consequently be as 
serted that contractors supplying such in- 
stallations are of the highest reliability. 
Another development which has_ been 
brought about in building construction by 
the very tall building is a scientific treat 
ment of foundations. The prosecution of this 
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branch of building construction now pro- 
ceeds from a corps of specialists with ade- 
quate equipment to execute as well as design 
foundations to support the most gigantic su- 
perstructures. Fortunately rock bottom is 
not beyond human reach on Manhattan Isl- 
and and the stability of the building is bib- 
lically assured. And if our present develop- 
ment continues we shall have to go still 
higher to gratify our ambitions, outreaching 
the Tower of Babel, but without its disas- 
trous consequences. 
As the park develop- 
ment idea grows in the 
NEW YORK’S minds of the American 
PARK people, it would be well 
to realize that within 
OPPORTUNITY i. short radius of the 
heart of busy New 
York there lies a region 
wild and romantic of unsurpassed possibility 
of use. This region occupies the top of the 
Palisades running north from Fort Lee and 
reaching to a point opposite Irvington, a dis- 
tance of nearly fifteen miles. Its protection 
from the invasion of the suburbanite it owes 
to its inaccessibility, though it is already be- 
coming in its southern portion a growing 
collection of domiciles. In all the cities vis- 
ited by the writer, there has appeared to 
him no such possibility as the top of this fa- 
mous cliff overlooking an equally renowned 
river. The neighborhoods of Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Detroit 
boast, each in its way, of a series of reser- 
vations, beautified alike by Nature and the 
hand of man; but in those cities there is no 
such place or possibility like this. For miles 
there stretches this hill, a cliff washed by the 
Hudson on the east, with a slope over a beau 
tiful country to westward. At the southern end 
a road runs up a long hill from Fort Lee, then 
northward. For a good distance this road 
is in good condition, and there are many 
cliff-top dwellers along its way, and even a 
little hamlet where some prominent in the 
art-world have availed themselves of this 
natural opportunity; but compared with the 
number of city folk who will some day be 
forced out by the growth of trade and land 
values, these are but a handful. As the 
tract lies in two states, which for some 
time have been co-operating in acquiring 
land for park purposes, it would seem wise 
if a national acquirement of ownership could 
be consummated. Of course, the Niagara 
reservation is all that New York could de- 
mand, but as the bulk of the territory lies 
in New Jersey, and as there is practically no 
surrounding population in that state to 








create a “local feeling,” a government own- 
ership would seem wise. 

The view is especially fine from the upper 
portion at a point about opposite Hastings, 
where a jutting polygonical column of rock 
allows an unobstructed view up and down 
the river. Here five hundred feet above the 
surface of the water, one can look entirely 
over the country opposite and across the 
Long Island Sound to the ridge running 
along Long Island. A prominent architect 
of skyscrapers once visiting this place said 
that he was more impressed with the sense 
of height here than he was at the top of the 
Eifel Tower in Paris, and attributed this to 
the absence of artificial barriers, for here 
cne is able to look down the sheer rise wo’ 
rock to the tree tops below. A trolley line 
along its ridge would make this region visit- 
“bie and permit a remarkable view of the 
lower Hudson, far superior to that ob- 
tained in the course of a ride upon 
the river itself. The winter view is very 
beautiful when the snow-clad country lies 
stretched in its white raiment with the ice- 
bound river as its border. At the northern 
terminus of the cliff is the widening of the 
river known as the Tappan Zee, dear to the 
heart of Washington Irving, and here ends 
one of the most remarkable trips that any 
city in this country can permit its denizens 
to enjoy, for such a wilderness and outlook 
combined is a strange result of inaccessibil- 
ity to the daily commuter. 


A summer number of the 
North American Review con 


PROPER ; : : 
tained a little article on ‘‘De- 
DESIGN sign as Applied to Cities.” 
FOR In its somewhat brief com- 
SUBURBS pass it was necessarily gen- 


eral; but a portion of it may 

be summarized for the sake 
of the final suggestion: ‘‘The fact is that the 
underlying principle of structural beauty in 
the ground-plan of a city must rest on util 
ity. The root of it all is as old as the primi- 
tive town, or tun, of the progenitors of the 
English people in their German birthplace. 
Dwellings were built around a tree or a hill 
which was used as the town meeting-place, 
the whole being surrounded by a common or 
neutral ground and ditch, which was to be- 
come later the wall, and, when that was 
razed, the boulevard, as in Paris, in Vienna, 
and other old towns of Europe.” That is to 
say, the authors explain, the thing which is 
desirable in the ground-plan of a city is that 
“simple element of design which forms cen- 
ters, with streets radiating from them, and 
fits them in all cases to irregularities of the 
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ground. By these means that variety which 
comes of fitness is invited on the part of the 
architect, who has now little enough of in- 
spiration and finds it difficult to be rid of 
monotony where there are nothing but in- 
terminable straight streets, with few places 
from which a building may be seen from a 
distance.”’ Whatever may be thought of 
present conditions, architects certainly would 
be glad to be given sites more favorable to 
effectiveness, and the following suggestions 
give immediate practicalness to this wish: 
“There is no reason why the extension of 
towns, now being forced by rapid transit, 
should not be along streets ordered with ref- 
erence to the natural features of the ground; 
why they should not be made sightly in the 
character of their houses, as well as sanitary 
and comfortable; why parks should not be 
provided, street trees planted and properly 
cared for, as well as private gardens, large 
or small, as the case may be. That these 
things should be effected by comprehensively 
and artistically devised plans, to be made as 
soon as practicable, is of the utmost impor- 
tance, as will be admitted when it is recalled 
that no end of depressing ugliness and in- 
calculable expense has resulted in the past 
from lack of such enlightened forethought. 
' Now, when people living thirty 
miles away from their business are about as 
near it, so far as time is concerned, as they 
were a few years ago when five miles away, 
there is no economy in crowding them into 
narrow and ill-ventilated streets, and it is 
obviously to the interest of property-owners 
to insist that their values shall not be de- 
pressed because somebody, a dozen or a 
hundred years ago, devised a plan that offi- 
cials are not willing to change. That the 
proper ordering of streets in places not built 
up is, next to rapid transit itself, the most 
pressing need in present urban conditions 
cannot be questioned, and the fact that such 
ordering is to the present and future interest 
of everyone concerned—and everyone is con- 
cerned—should be kept in view, or much of 
the benefit of rapid transit will for the pres 
ent be lost.”’ 


Now that the Charles 
River improvement in Bos- 
ton is rapidly taking shape, 

RIVER and one stage after another 
PROGRESS Of the great undertaking is 
completed, and with accom- 

plishment there come new 

plans of greater splendor, it 

is interesting and not a little encouraging to 
recall the improvement’s history. The 
embankment was one of the earliest, if not 


CHARLES 


IN BOSTON 
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indeed the first, feature proposed for the new 
park system a generation ago. gut the 
scheme has been very slow in realization. 
Though ‘the Charlesbank’’ with its play- 
grounds was followed by the improvements 
on the Cambridge shore, and this by the 
metropolitan park improvements, and now 
the latter by the dam and causeway with its 
locks, yet even today the broad, parklike 


] 


drive alk 


ig the Boston side of the river is 
only a dream. Still the conservative houses 
of Beacon street turn haughty backs on the 
nouveau river plan. But curiously enough, 
a main source of the opposition to elaborate 
improvement lies in a condition precisely the 
reverse of that which appears. The resi 
dents in the Beacon street houses have 
learned to love the water view and in turn- 
ing their backs to it they are really taking 
the position of frightened mothers protecting 
the offspring who hide behind their skirts. 
Dining room, library, and my lady's chamber 
are at the back of many a house that stands 
with hypercritical front to Beacon street; 
and the late opposition to a broadening and 
embellishing of the drive is based, not on 
the indifference of the householders, but on 
their great concern lest something may be 
done to shut off their water view. Yet little 
by little the improvement marches on; little 
by little “the Beacon street folk” have 
yielded their points, and though there is no 
disposition to do them injustice, and it would 
not be like New England to make so radical 
an improvement suddenly and quickly, still 
the work is progressing The earliest sug 
gested park feature promises still to be the 
last accomplished, but when done to be the 
most architectural, most splendid. and in- 
dividual of all 

A suggestion — originally 


‘ 


made, we believe, by Comp- 


EXHIBITS troller Metz of New York, 
OF and occasionally commented 
LOCAL upon and added to since by 


various persons—deserves to 
be pushed along. It is that 
municipalities would do well 


CITY WORK 


to conduct, as a sort of bureau of informa- 
tion for their citizens, a small permanent ex- 
hibition that should be up to date in its ex- 
hibit of current municipal undertakings. It 
is pointed out that the expense need amount 
to very little, as it could be appropriately 
housed in a room of the city hall or would 
be sufficiently instructive to be given space 
in the public library. Such an exhibit would 
consist largely of photographs and drawings 
—the latter mainly architectural, such as 
plans for new schools and fire and police 
department buildings, bridges, etc. The pho- 
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tographs would have mainly to do with work 
under construction, and if these were regu- 
larly taken at intervals of a month they 
would offer to the taxpayers interesting evi- 
dence of the degree of progress in city work. 
Short descriptions should accompany the ex- 
hibits and the whole, if accessible, would be 
not only of much interest and instruction to 
the citizens affected—but to strangers de- 
sirous of knowing what a city is doing, and 
of valuable suggestiveness to officials, pro- 
fessional men, contractors and builders from 
other cities The exhibit would not only 
tend to keep the citizen in more intimate 
touch with his city, but it would probably 
increase his public spirit and pride in it and 
tend to make him more amenable to appeals 
for money. “Municipal Journal’ discussing 
the matter, imagines the case of the city 
waterworks. “It seems probable,” the paper 
says, “that if the average citizen could have 
placed attractively before him photographs, 
say, of a filtration plant, the pumps which 
raise the water and the reservoir into which 
it is discharged, with the cost of construct 
ing and operating these, the figures setting 
forth briefly the relation between such costs 
and the consumption, he would then be more 
impressed by the appeals of the water de- 
partment for less waste of water, realizing 
that he does not create water simply by 
opening a faucet as a magician plucks money 
from the air, but that expenditures of fuel, 
labor, and enormous construction costs were 
necessary to bring the water to the faucet. 
A photograph of a nearly empty impounding 
reservoir, in a dry season, might be more 
impressive than any newspaper notice cau- 
tioning care in the use of water.” 
Very interesting work, 
MURAL from both the artistic and 
sociological point of view, is 
«PAINTINGS the mural decoration which 
AND is going into the Juvenile 
BAD BOYS > cme at fetes renee 
has in hand the decoration 
for the court room itself. 
Allen C. Philbrick is responsible for the pan- 
els that form a deep frieze around the wait- 
ing room, the more advanced condition of 
his work making possible an appreciation of 
his scheme. There are no allegories of crime 
and justice and punishment, that would prob- 
ably fail of significance to the tremblingly 
waiting lads. On the contrary the first 
panel shows boys playing baseball in a field, 
with other youngsters having lunch under a 
tree—their kind teacher present, by way of 
showing that they have not skipped school. 
The second panel shows a regiment march- 
ing through an afternoon city street with 
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the crowd cheering. 
quite as clear. 


The significance is not 
Perhaps it pictures the joys 
that wait upon soldierly obedience. <A third 
panel shows a summer evening on the Lake 
Shore esplanade at Chicago, and a descrip- 
tion says, “Purple twilight, moonlit waters, 
the sweet curves of the shore, repeated in 
the broad steps of the paved beach, make as 
fine a setting as any of Alma-Tadema’s 
classic terraces,’’ and the “groups of lightly 
clad mothers and children, or dimly seen lov- 
ers’ might belong, one percieves, to more ro- 
mantic times and places than to Chicago in 
1907. But that is one of the triumphs of 
art—to show us the romance around us. The 
panels are twelve feet long by four or five 
high and a blue strip illustrating Lake Michi- 
gan makes a continuous back-ground uniting 
them all. The color scheme graduates from 
the noontide brilliancy of the ball field to the 
afternoon light of the street parade and so 
“to the nocturnes in violets, blue and white.” 
The whole conception seems to be a happy 
one, naturally appealing to the boys in its 
subjects, cheerful in the thoughts to which it 
gives rise, wholesome in the state of mind it 
creates and the aspirations which it stimu- 
lates. It subtly expresses the purpose for 
which a juvenile court exists, and it is well 
to find in the decoration of a structure the 
spirit of the institution for which it is raised. 
When that spirit is artistically expressed in 
strictly American symbolism we have a na- 
tive art. 


In the recent reports is- 


sued by municipal park 
GLEANED sin nt = — 
boards an interestingly sizg- 
FROM nificant statement now and 
PARK then appears and reappears. 
One may glibly say that it 

REPORTS EE 


isn’t true, and is never 

likely to be; but it is made 
by authority, and by men who have studied 
and thoroughly know the local situation. It 
is that the park system is complete, or prac- 
tically so. ‘or instance, the report of the 
Cambridge commissioners to the city council 
for the year 1900, said, “Cambridge needs no 
further park extensions, other than a park 
development of the Fresh Pond section’; 
and the superintendent of the Minneapolis 
parks, reporting to his commissioners, is 
quoted as declaring the Minneapolis park 
system ‘as complete as it can be made,” 
needing only some further development of 
the beauty and usefulness of the present 
Neither Cambridge nor Minneapolis 
is standing still in population. They are 
good types—one East, one West; one com- 
paratively large, the other relatively small. 
They are both cities in which, through a 


tracts. 
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term of years, the park policy has been pro 
gressive, generous and foresighted. Neither 
one would consider its system complete if it 
were adequate only for the city of today; in 
both the park ideal is high. The statements 
therefore are significant as showing that 
there really is an attainable end to the park 
rainbow; that it is not only conceivable but 
actually true that at last, without bank- 
ruptcy or inconvenience, a city richly blessed 
by nature with park possibilities may acquire 
all the appropriate park sites that are needed 
to give to it a well rounded system adequate 
to the many and varied demands, local and 
general, made nowadays on the parks. The 
event is a notable development in American 
park history, a milestone in our municipal 
There are some other items of in- 
terest in the park reports. In Wilkes-Barre 
it has been estimated that the local deposits 


progress. 


under the park are sufficient to purchase and 
beautifully develop a new park of much 
In Cambridge the Wash- 
ington elm is reported, after expert examina- 
tion, to be in excellent condition; and the 
disfiguring iron bands have been removed, 


larger dimensions. 


inch rods with nuts and washers serving 
now to keep the limbs from spreading 





In the 


marked the eighth Interna- 
INTER- oe : 
tional Housing Congress, 


NATIONAL held in London in the sum- 
HOUSING mer, there was a good deal 


which was of interest to 


discussions that 


CONGRESS . tia a 
architects. The full reports 
of the Congress have only 

recently been coming to this country, with 


returning delegates and in special publica- 
tions, for the proceedings were not fully re 
ported in the press. A point which much en- 
gaged the attention of the Congress was bet- 
ter inspection. The president referred to this 
in his address as one of the matters on which 
all the delegates were agreed. In defining 
the requirement he said, “Systematic and 
complete inspection of dwellings independent 
of local and monetary interests, as opposed 
to those of the public health, and careful 
registration of each dwelling, giving the size, 
rent, number of rooms, light and air space, 
and providing a minimum cubic air space 
per room are essential to the maintenance 
of decent housing conditions. The renova- 
tion or destruction of unhealthy areas or 
slums is necessary in many places.” On 
the latter point, he stated that during the 
last forty years English municipalities have 
“built 20,506 dwellings, with 56,949 rooms, 
at an expenditure not exceeding the cost of 
two modern battleships, £6,000,000 having 
been expended by the authorities in slum 
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buying and £4,000,000 in building new dwell- 


ings.’’ Two of the national housing inspec- 
tors of the Dutch government told of the 
supervision exercised in that country under 
the law of 1901. This requires the central 
government to supervise not only the build- 
ing of new houses, and the alteration, re- 
building and maintenance of houses, but 


also the degree of crowding. They announced 
that under this law upwards of SOO houses 
had been condemned. Furthermore “town 
extension plans have to be approved by the 
Central Public Health Service, under whose 
authority the inspectors operate, for all 
towns with a population of over 10,000 or 
whose population increases very rapidly— 
unless exempted by special provision.” The 
Secretary of the Congress, who is also Sec 
retary of the National Housing Committee 


of England, suggested three possible lines of 


action to do away with the “slum cottage,” 
which, he thought, is only a little better 
than the slum barracks. These proceedings 
are: (1) The raising of the minimum re- 
quired in the by-laws that prescribe the 
width of roads and space at the rear of a 
dwelling. (2) The adoption of the German 


method of town planning. (3) The granting 
to town and district councils of the power 
to prescribe the maximum number of houses 


per acre to be built on land in certain zones 
under their administration. An object of 
this is to provide gardens. The general tone 
of all the discussion is said to have been 
very elevated, intelligent and reasonable; 
and the work of the Congress appears to be 
of a character which should especially ap- 


peal to those architects interested in human- 


itarian work. 
A handsomely manu- 
ENCYCLOPEDIA factured work in ten 
OF volumes, half morocco, 


ARCHITECTURE, is the new Encyclopedia 


CARPENTRY of Architecture, Carpen- 
AND try and Building just 
BUILDING published by the Ameri- 


can School of Corre- 
The word encyclope- 


diais,indeed,expressive of these books, which 


spondence of Chicago. 


embrace the various and complex subjects in- 


volved in designing and constructing build- 
ings. Their matter is equally suitable for 
student or master, being intended, however, 


, 


The thor- 
matter pre- 
incorporation in 
by pupils of the 


chiefly for the ‘man on the job.’ 
oughly practical nature of the 
sented is due largely to the 
the work of the best papers 
School. 


The idea of an American encyclopedia of 
Architecture and Building Construction is 


not, of course, original in the case of the 
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work 
the 
clopedia introduces, make it a very welcome 
addition to the only works through which it 


is possible to 


which 
Ency- 


the 
( ‘orrespondence 


before us, but new features 


American School 


spread a greater amount of 
the and art 
of the architect and the building constructor. 
Its influence is potent to instill a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of good design 
and to foster appreciation of all that is 
The books, which 
three hundred odd pages each, 
are profusely and attractively illustrated, and 
this feature in itself makes them an 
provement on similar encyclopedias which we 


popular knowledge on science 


an 
admirable in architecture. 
are of some 
im- 


If the illustrations are sometimes 
well chosen as they should be, or 
inserted to add cheer to a particularly dry 
part of the subject, one feels, at least, that 
the effect which has been obtained, justifies 
the These illustrations, many of 
which half-tone reproductions of con- 
American domestic and commer- 
cial architecture, are, in themselves, a very 
interesting and representative series in which 
of the best recent suburban houses of 
the West find a place. 

The purely mechanical subjects of struc- 
ture and equipment are treated in great de- 
tail. There chapters on the heating, 
ventilating, plumbing, electrical, hardware, 
plastering and painting trades; and carpen- 
try, masonry, structural steel and reinforced 
concrete constructions, also receive ample 
space with numerous practical problems. 

An instructive and valuable bibliography 
prefaces each of the ten volumes. 


have seen. 
not as 


means. 
are 


temporary 


some 


are 





It is pleasant in these 


A NEW days of the rechauffé 
SYSTEM OF in literature, when, out- 
ARCHI- side the full flow of 
fiction, books are most- 

TECTURAL ly fact-records, scien- 
COMPOSITION tific, biographical or 
otherwise, to encounter 

such a work as that of Mr. John Beverley 


Robinson, which he calls A New System of 
Architectural Composition. Whatever may 
be the merits or demerits in the execution 
of this book, the conception as a whole is 
original. Architectural works are limited in 
their scope to either the purely historical or 
the purely mechanical. Volumes we have in- 
numerable, cataloguing and describing the 
buildings of this, that and the other period 
or country, monographs on church, stable or 
house, all filled with the concrete facts, views 
of buildings from a utilitarian, picturesque, 
or historical point of view; and, on the other 
hand, there are treatises on the engineering 
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of architecture, treatises which confine them- 
selves to the strength of materials, the con- 
struction of trussed roofs and other me- 
chanical problems. The few books that have 
been written upon the esthetic side of 
building have been confined almost entirely 
to the criticism of individual buildings. 

But in Mr. Robinson’s book we have 
something quite new, a systematizing of 
principles that have been known to architects 
and used by them from time immemorial. 
These principles of design he classifies in the 
shape of formulae for the reference and 
guidance of the designer who, unaided, might 
go astray in their application to his daily 
work. Each rule or principle that he lays 
down seems incontrovertible, and to express 
well the accepted ideas of the best designers 
Especially interesting is the chapter on Sim- 
ilarity, in which it is shown how important 
in element of beauty in an architectural de- 
sign is the similarity of its component parts, 
is of a round dome with rounded arches, or 
of a bulbous dome with arches of reflex 
curvature. 

But by far the most daring thing that the 
book attempts is the classification of all 
buildings into half a score of types. Here 
the author himself seems hardly aware of 
his audacity, for the whole matter is dis- 
posed of in a page of type, with no attempt 
at excusing or explaining such an unparal- 
leled flight—of fancy—we had almost said, 
were it not that the fancy in this case 
expresses the facts so well that we are forced 
to admit to ourselves the validity of the 
classification. A like brevity and straight- 
forwardness characterizes the work through- 
out, the most sweeping statements of general 
esthetic truths being laid down with the ut- 
most nonchalance, as if they were as much 
matters of course as the self-evident axioms 
of geometry; as indeed they seem when the 
author states them for us. This extreme 
conciseness of statement is both a disad- 
vantage and an advantage—a disadvantage 
in that the interest which it arouses demands 


a fuller treatment of detail for its gratifi- 


cation, an advantage because the unsated 
intelligence forthwith sets out upon a tour 
of original thought, adducing further ex- 
amples to support or contradict the views 
expressed. 

Another happy generalization is embodied 
in the chapter on Proportion, in which the 
author’s views are not wholly novel, but 
explain and render practical matters which 
have hiterto lain in the dark. 

It is to be regretted that the book is not 
more adequately illustrated. The cuts have 
been reduced, evidently from motives of 
economy, to a minimum, often too much to 
illustrate clearly the points explained in the 
text. The title, too, is somewhat of a misno- 
mer. A New System of Architectural Com- 
position gives an impression that the work 
is intended to introduce a new style of de- 
sign, whereas nothing is farther from the 
facts; a New System of Teaching Architec- 
tural Composition or Rules for Architectural 
Composition, would better have conveyed the 
book’s scope. The illustrations are taken 
from all styles and periods, with no idea 
in the author’s mind of originating a new 
style. And it is this catholicity of taste and 
fairness of judgment which is especially to 
be commended. 

NOTA BENE. 

Not desiring to remain indefinitely at the 
foot of the geography class, to which the 
“Globe,” New York, recently relegated the 
Architectural Record, we would say that we 
have again consulted our atlas and found 
that Lake Geneva really is in Wisconsin and 
not in Illinois, as it was printed under som« 
illustrations of Mr. Howard Shaw's recent 
work in the December issue. 


Mr. Lewis H. Bacon informs us that he 
was not the architect of Mr. J. W. Mitchell's 
house at Manchester, Mass., which we pub 
lished in the November issue We desir 
herewith to correct the error and give credit 
to its author, Mr. Willard M. Bacon 
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